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INTRODUCTION. 


In Natural Hiftory, Fishes hold the third ftation 
after man. As Quadrupeds occupy the terreftrial, and 
Birds the aerial regions of the globe. Fifties claim to 
themfelves the dominion of that immenfe body of 
waters by which the earth is furrounded. And as that 
is known greatly to exceed the dry land, they con- 
fequently muft, in proportion, exceed in number either 
of the foregoing clafles of animals. For though it muft 
be allowed that the portion of fpace allotted to the 
flight of Birds is infinitely more extenfive than that 
B appro- 
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vi INTRODUCTION, 

appropriated to the ufe of Fifties, yet that fpace is not 
inhabited by the feathered race, as the ocean is y its 
fcaly tenants. As the former only inhabit, for a time, 
thofe expanfive regions, they arc obliged to alight on 
tli? earth in order to procure reft and fuftenance. 


Immfnsity of NUMEERS.-It is reafonuuk, there¬ 
fore to fuppofe.that the inhabitants of the ocean greatly 
exceed in number cither the beafts or birds. How numer¬ 
ous this daft of animals might be, is far beyond me 
limits of human comprehenf.on. When we compare 
the variety of thofe already known, with the number- 
lcft forts that muft have hitherto efcaped human curio- 
fity, and. at the fame time conftder the amazing fecun¬ 
dity of which they are poffefled, (a Angle Fifh being 
capable, it is faid, of producing eight or ten millions 
of its kind in a feafon,) we are led to wonder how the 
ocean can find room for its inhabitants. Were it not 
for the calculations which naturalifts have been able to 
make, this account of their'prolific powers would ex¬ 
ceed credibility ; but Lc-wenhoci, whofe indefatigability 
and exa&tleft in experiments of tills kmd is not to be 
doubted, computes, that there are no lefs than 9,344,000 
eggs in a fwgle cod-filh. 


Generation. 
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Generation.— ffhemode in which Fiftes generate 
vanes according to their fpecies. Whales, and fome 
other forts produce their young by meaiiR-of coition ; 
while the females of the fpinous fort dig holes in the 
bottoms of river,, ponds, &c. wherein they depofit 
them fpawn, which themale immediately impregnates 
by emitting on it a feminal fluid. For this purpofe at 
certain feafons, many fpecies enter the rivers, and 
aving made the neceffary provifion for giving being 
to their young, retire again to the fea. ° 

D.sEosrTioN for prey.— The artazing fecundity 
of fiihes, before deferibed, would undoubtedly produce 

* 7 ant ° f r00m ’ CVen in thc depths they in- 

hab,t, were it not that the fubfiftence of one fpecies 
depends on the deftrudlion of another. An univerfd 
warfare prevails among them. The large devour the 

final!,, even ° f their own f P ecies i and thofe that efcape 

m their turn, become the tyrants of fuch as are fmaller 
han themfelves. The only way the fmaller fry have 
o av 0ld this continual feene of hoftility and violence, 
s by mating their way into ihoal places, where their 
wore bulky enemies are afraid, or unable to purfue 

^ a them. 
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them. And this difpofition for preying on each other 
is not confined to any particular fpot. Shoals of one 
Jpecies follow thofc of another through vaft trafls of# 
the ocean, from the vicinity of the pole 38 far as 1 e 
equator. Thus the cod, from the Banks of Newfound¬ 
land, purfue the whiting even to the moll fouthern 
parts ot Spain. 


Migration.—A wonderful uniformity of conduA 
is obfervable in many fpecies. Some may be called 
kilties of palfage, while others never ftir from the 
, laces in which they receive their being. Thus the 
herring has its firft itation in thofe frozen parts of the 
ocean which lie nearly under the north pole; from 
whence they regularly, every year, make their way, 
and after overfpreading the Irilh and German Seas, at 
length arrive in the Britilh Channel. Their voyage is 
performed with the utmoft regularity. The time of 
,l,eir departure, which feems to be regulated by a 
general approbation, as they always affemble together 
before they let out, ufually takes place from the month 
ol June to Auguft, and during their progrefs, not a 
ftraggler from the general body is ever to be feen. 
The* caufe of the Migrations is not eafily to be accounted 
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for. Whether the voyage is undertaken in queft of 
food; whether they find a pleafure in an annual change 
of climate ; or whether it proceeds from an apprehen- 
fion of vifitsfrom fome powerful enemy, at that feafon, 
were they to remain at home, is one of thofe fecrets of 
nature that will never be accounted for. During thefe 
excurfions their numbers are much thinned. After 
having fatisfied the Voracity of various tribes, when they 
arrive at their appointed ftations, they there become a 
further prey to mankind. 

Classes. The there grand divifions of the Fifh- 
kmd are the cetaceous, or whale kind; the cartilaginous 
and the fptnous. Of the firft fort are the whale kind; 
of the fecond, naturalifls make two divifions, viz. thofe 
which bring forth their young alive, and thofe that 
produce fpawn. Thefe laft are diftinguifhed by the 
name ol fpimus ; becaufe they are provided with fmall 
lharp bones to fupport and ftrengthen their mufcles; 
whereas thofe that bring forth their young alive, fuch 
as the fleate and the thornback, have only a very foft 
fort of griftles. There are, however, fome fpinous or 
bony filhes, which bring forth their young alive; among 
which, fome think, the eel might be placed. There 
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are likewife feme Fife which produce large egge, .» 
the manner of birds, with the yolk and white; and 
thefe are hatched in their bodies before tlrey- are ex- 
x eluded. Some fpecies are called leather-mouthed Fife, 
from having their teeth in the throat. 


External For mat. on. -There is a great fimi- 
larity in the lhape of moft Fife. The head is generally 
a little tapered, by which means they are able to 
traverfe, with greater eafe, the fluid element they in¬ 
habit. The tail is extremely flexible, and m this lies 
their greateft ftrength ; by bending it to the right and 
left they repel the water behind, and thereby advance 
their head, with all the reft of the body. The fins are 
chiefly ufed to poifetlie body, and keep it fteady, and 
likewife to flop it when it is in motion. It is obfer- 
vable, that when a fife W'ould turn to the left, it moves 
the fins on the right fide ; and when to the right, it 
plays the left; but the tail is the grand inilrument of 
progreffive motion. The bodies of moil Fife are for¬ 
mfeed with feales, which are flrong in proportion to 
the dangers nature has expofed them to. 1 hefc fcalcs 
are generally befmeared wdth a flimy liquor without; 

and under them, all over the body, there lies an oily 

fubflancc, 
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iubflance, which fupplies the Fifh with warmth and 
vigour. Their eyes are generally flat; that form being 
niofl fuitable to the element in which they live. 

Internal Structure. —Within their body is an 
air bladder; ty means of which they are enabled to 
rife or fink in the water. When that is contra&ed, 
they fink to the bottom; but when it is dilated, they 
rife to the top. It hasufually been fuppofed, that this 
bladder is only a refer voir of air, without which the 
Fifh would not be able to breathe while under water; 
but experiments have proved the foregoing to be the 
ufe of it. Twfofl: Fifh are furniflied with teeth, or fome- 
thing analogous thereto ; thefe teeth are not, however, 
defigned for chewing, but only to retain their prey] 
They are placed in different pofitions, according to 
their manner of feeding; in fome they are fixed in the 
jaws, palate, and tongue, in others in the throat. 
Moft Fifh are provided with a tongue; but fome of 
them, as the carp, have none at all; inftead of it they 
have a flefhy palate. It is difficult to determine for 
what ufe their great Creator has befiowed a tongue on 
Fifh. That it does not ferve them to form the voice, 
is certain, face they are mute; nor does it affifl them 
B 4 in 
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in chewing, becaufe they fwallow every thing whole , 
neither is it likely to be the organ of tafte; becaufe in 
almoft every fpecies, except the whale, it is of a grillly 
fubflance. An uncertainty likewife prevails as to the 
manner in which Fifties communicate to each other 
their wants and defires. Every other tribe of animals 
has its peculiar cry, by which it is enabled to do this; 
but as Fifh are univerfally allowed to be dumb, what 
mode they make ufe of for this purpofe, has not fallen 
within the reach of man to determine. Some Fifh 
have no throat, for the maw or flomach is placed next 
their mouths; but thofe, whofe bodies are long and 
flender, particularly the eel kind, have a throat, though 
they have no lungs. Notwitliftanding the flomach of 
a Fifh has no fenfible heat, yet it has a wonde> ful 
faculty of digeflion; fmee thofe of the voracious kind 
fwallow not only great numbers of other Fifh, but 
even prawns, crabs, and lobflers, which their flomachs 
readily digefl or diffolve. Although water is the natural 
element of Fifh, Tome forts have been kept alive, and 
even fattened, out of it. Carps, when hung up in a cool 
cellar, in a fmall net, and covered with wet mofs, 
may be fed and fattened with white bread, fteeped in 
milk. Their heads, however, mufl he left at liberty. 

Con nectio v 
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Connection with the other Classes of 
Animals.—A connection between every clals of 
animals is perceptible throughout the whole creation. 
I his union takes place between man and quadrupeds in 
the ape; between beads and birds in the bat, and in 
more inftances than a work of this kind will allow an 
infertiort of. Thus Filhes are united to quadrupeds by 
the fea lion, feal, and other amphibious animals; to 
birds by the flying fifh ; and to infers by the nautilus. 

Even the marine productions approach animated nature 
in the polypus. 

Use for Fo od.— In general the fldh of Fiflies yields 
little nourilhment, and foon corrupts. It abounds- in 
a grofs fort of oil and water, and has but few volatile 
particles ; which renders it lefs fit to be converted into 
the fubftance of our bodies; all forts of animals thit 
abound moft in aCtive and volatile principles, being 
moft proper for the aliment of mankind. It, however, 
generally digefls and pafies off the ftomach very foon, 
upon which account it is the moft proper food in fome 
kinds of defcafes, when ftronger nourilhment would 
be very prejudicial. Several forts of Fifh are falted, in 
erder to preferve them; after which they are dried 
B S with 
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with fmolte ; others are dried in the fun before they 
are faked ; but all thefe preparations render them hard 
of digeftion. The moft ufual way of eating them is 
either fried, roafted, or boiled. 



THE WHALE. 

1 HIS fort of fifli, as we have obferved, are en« 
dowed with lungs, with which they breathe, bring 
forth their young alive, nourilh them with their milk, 
and refemble quadrupeds in their internal .parts. 
Authors very much difagree with refpedl to the fize of 
this fifli; John Faber afferts, that he faw one at Cor- 
fica an hundred feet long; while Frederick Marten 
infills, that the largefl Whales caught at Spitzbergen 
feldom exceed fixty feet in length. It is however cer¬ 
tain, that there are Whales of a larger fize than thofe 
mentioned by Marten. 
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The SPERMACETI WHALE. 


TT HIS Whale differs much from any other: it hai 
teeth, whereas the other has none; nor is the head 
near fo large, in proportion to the body, as that of 
the toothlefs Whale. 

In January, 176*, a Spermaceti Whale was brought 
into Greenland-Dock by a trading vetfel. Thofe who 
were concerned in taking it, give the following ac¬ 
count of this fifli, and the manner in which they 
killed it. 

As they were going through the Hope, they faw 
fomething floating at a diftance, which appeared to 
them like the maft of a fliip ; but, as they approached 
it, they difeovered it to be a large fifli, and, upon 
feeing it caft up a great quantity of water, concluded 
it was a Whale. They chaced him afhore below the 
B 7 Hope- 
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Hope-Point, and then went off to him in their boats. 
He Teemed a motionlefs lump, his head and tail being 
concealed in the water. They firft pierced the pro¬ 
minent parts^ andy after having dug a hole twelve in¬ 
ches deep, a great torrent of blood iffued forth. Upon 
this they withdrew to a diftance, and foon after the boat 
had-puffed him, {as the- water was deep enough over 
his tail) he ffruck the ground with fuch violence* as.to 
force-up hones and mud to a great height in the air. 
They waited about three quarters of an hour, and then 
he expired with the moft horrible groans. After this, 
they fahened a cable to his body, and at lafl brought 
him to Greenland Dock, where he wasfeen by fcveral 
thoufands of people. 

They took out of his head eight puncheons of fper- 
maceti, which lay between the eyes and the fpout- 
hole, in different cells of the brain. Its extreme length 
was fifty four feet, and its breadth fourteen ; the lower 
jaw was ten feet, and the length of the. penis eight j 
the tail meafured fifteen feet. 

At Mr. Rackflrow’s Exhibition-Room, in Fleet- 
Street, is the fkeleton of a Whale of this kind. Thofe 

who 
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who fhdw this curiofity fay, that it will contain thirty 
people in its head, and fifty in its cheft ; and that twelve 
hogftieads of fpermaceti oil were taken out of its upper 
jaw, or rather that part of the head abovo it, which 
was entirely compofed of flelh and oil. 

This Whale was thrown aftiore on the Iile of 
Thanet, Feb. 2, 1762, and meafures. From the fnout 
to the tail-fin, feventy-two feet. The upper jaw, 
which appears to be one folid bone, is fixteen feet 
long, and fix broad at the top, where it is wideft, 
and from whence it grows narrower to the end of the 
fnout, which terminates in a point. Along the middle 
of it runs a deep round groove, through which he 
fucked up the water, which he afterwards difcharged 
at the fpout-hole. From the top of this jaw proceeds 
a large thick bone, which turns upwards almoft 
perpendicularly to the height of aboht four feet, and 
forms, as it were, part of a kind of Ikull. The under 
jaw is not near fo wide as the upper, herein being 
juft the reverfe of the toothlefs Whale. At the 
diftance of about eight feet from the fnout, it divides 
and becomes forked, in order to receive in the cavity 
a protuberance of the upper jaw, which feems ex- 
23 8 aftly 
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a<5lly to fit it. This jaw had two rows of teeth, of 
which only one tooth is now remaining ; but as this 
is quite loofe, and kept in its place only by a piece 
of wire, it leaves fome room to doubt, whether it be 
the real tooth or not. The upper jaw has no teeth ; 
but, inflcad thereof, there is a groove or focket to 
receive thofe of the lower; fo that, when the mouth 
was fhut, they rauft have rtfcmbled fo many pointed 
weapons in a {heath. The fockets of the eyes, 
which are nearly round, and placed almoft at the 
furtheft part of the jaws, meafurc about eighteen 
inches over. Hence,' what is told us by fome writers, 
that the cryftalline humour of the eye in this filh is 
not bigger than a pea, mull appear to common reafon 
as a fable; for we muft not fuppofe that Nature is 
fo unequal in her proportions. Beyond the fockets 
of the eyes are the two fin-bones, which are very 
thick, five feet long, and two feet three inches in 
the broadeft part. There are eleven ribs on each 
fide, the largeft of which is ten inches in circum¬ 
ference. The ribs form a cavity, eight feet wide, 
within the body of the fifh, and in which were con¬ 
tained the heart, lungs, &c. The back-bone is at 
much the fume diftance from the fiaoiq by which the 

f&ft 
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ribs are fupportcd. The back-bone, which is three 
feet ten inches thick, (meafured in the round part 
only ; for the upper part of it is clofely fet, through¬ 
out the whole length of it, with fpinal bones, like 
thofe of a hog) and the tail-fin compofe the reft of 
this ikeleton. The tail-fins, which are yet remaining, 
are each eight feet long. 

Naturalifts divide t|ie different fpecies of Whales 
into various claffes; but to enumerate them all would 
be too tedious, and perhaps very little interefting to 
the young reader : we ftiall content ourfelves with ob- 
ferving, that the fubftance called Spermaceti, which 
is prepared from the brain of this filh, is an excellent 
balfamic, and very valuable medicine in difeafes of 
the breaft. 

The Dutch, for three hundred years, had the whalc- 
fifhery almoft to thcmfelves, and it is ftill one of the 
principal branches of their trade. Each vefiel of three 
hundred tons has fix fliallops, and each fhallop is al¬ 
lowed a harpoonier, with five failors to row it. The 
inftrument, with which they ftrike the filh, is a har¬ 
poon or javelin! five or fix feet long, pointed with fteel, 
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like the “barb of an arrow, of a triangular fliape. The 
harpoonier, {landing at one end of the {loop, when at 
a proper diflance from the Whale, darts the harpoon 
with all his force into the Whale’s back, where, if it 
fallens, he lets go a firing tied thereto, at the end of 
which Is a dry gourd : this, by its fwimming on the 
water, {hews whereabouts the Whale is; for, as foon 
as he is flruck, he plunges to the bottom. However, 
great care is taken, that the line may be long enough; 
for if that in one fhallop fhould be too fhort, they fix 
it to another from the nearefl Ihallop, and another 
after that, if there fhould be occafion. The cord often 
runs out fo fwiftly, that it takes fire, if it is not kept 
wetting with a fwab. When the Whale rifes for 
breath, they attack him again and again, till he begins 
to grow weak by lofs of blood, and then they plunge 
their javelins into various parts of his body, by which 
means they foon difpatch him. 
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The Greenland WHALE. 

X^H E Y arc even at prefent fometimes found in the 
Northern Seas ninety feet in length; but formerly they 
were taken of a much greater fize; when the captures 
were lefs frequent, and the filh had time to grow. 
Such is their bulk within the ardtic circle ; but in thofe 
of the torrid zone, whales are ftill feen one hundred 
and fixty feet long, where a fifhery has been lately 
eltablifhed. 

This Whale is a large heavy animal, and the head 
alone makes a third of its bulk : the under lip is much 
broader than the upper. The tongue is compofed of a 
loft fpongy fat, capable of yielding five or fix barrels of 
blubber. The gullet is very fmall for fo vaft a fifh, not 
exceeding four inches in width. In the middle of the 
head are two orifices, through which it fpouts water 
to a vafl height, and with a great noife, efpecially 
when dillurbed or wounded. The eyes are not larger 
than thofe of an ox; they are placed^towards the back of 

the 
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the head, being the moft convenient fituation for ena¬ 
bling them to fee both before and behind. On the back 
there is no fin, but on the fidcs, beneath each eye, are 
two large ones. The tail is broad and femilunar ; and 
when the fifh lies on one fide, its blow is tremendous. 

This whale varies in colour; the back of fome being 
red, and the belly generally white. Some are black* 
others mottled, and others quite white, according to the 
obfervations of Marten, who fays, that their colours in 
the water are extremely beautiful, and that their {kin 
is very fmooth and flippery. 

What is called Whalebone adheres to the upper jaw 
of the animal, and is formed of thin parallel laminae, 
fome of the longeft being four yards in length; of thefc 
there are commonly three hundred aud fifty on each 
fide, and in old fifti a great many more; of thefe 
about five hundred are of a length proper for ufe, the 
others being too fhort. They are furrounded with long 
ftrong hair, not only to prevent their hurting the 
tongue, but as ftrainen, to prevent the return of their 
food when they difeharge the water out of their 
mouths. 


Though 
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Though fo bulky an animal, the Whale fwims with 
vaft fwiftnefs, and generally again# the wind. It brings 
either one or two young at a time. ltd food is a certain 
fort of fmall fnail, and, as Linnaeus fays, the medufa , or 
fea blubber. 

The great refort of this fpecies is within the ar&ic 
circle ; but they fometimes vifit our coafls. 

The Englifh were late before they engaged in the 
Whale-filhery: it was carried on by the Bifcayeners 
long before we attempted the trade, not only for the 
fake of the oil, but alfo of the whalebone, which they 
feem to have long trafficked in. 

In ancient times, the Whale feems never to have 
been taken on our coafts, but when it was accidentally 
flung aihore : it was then deemed a royal fifh, and the 
king and queen divided the fpoit; the king afferting 
his right to the head, and her majefty to the tail. 

The Whale ufes the tail only to advance itfelf for¬ 
ward in the water ; this ferves as an oar to pufh its 
fnafs along; and its enormous bulk cuts through the 

occaa 
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ocean with amazing force and celerity. The fins are 
principally ufed for turning in the water, and giving a 
direction to the velocity impreffedby the tail. 

It produces its young at the end of nine or ten 
months, and is fatter at that time than ufual, particu¬ 
larly when file is near her time of bringing forth. 

When file fuckles her young, fhe throws herfelf on 
one fide on the furface of the fea, and the young ones 
attach themfelves to the teat. She has two breafts, 
which are white in fome, and fpeckled in others, and 
are filled with milk, refembling that of land-animals. 

The tendernefs of the female for her offspring is 
very remarkable: wherever flie goes, fhe carries it 
with her, and when clofely purfued, keeps L fup- 
ported between her fins. Even when wounded, file 
ftill clafps her progeny. If fhe plunges to avoid danger, 
fhe takes it to the bottom with her, but rifes more fre¬ 
quently than ufual, in order to give it breath. 

They are generally feen in ftioals of different kinds 
together, and migrate from one ocean to another in very 
large companies. It appears afionifhing how a num¬ 
ber 
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ber of thefe enormous animals find fubfiftence toge¬ 
ther; and ftill more extraordinary that they are 
ufually fatter than any other animals of whatfoever 
element. 

The Whale is an inoffenfive animal, and confequently 
has many enemies, which take advantage of his dif* 
pofition, and his inability to combat: a fmall animal of 
the fhell-filh kind, called the whale-loufe, flicks to his 
body, like fhells that are fecn at the foul bottom of 
a fhip. It ufually takes its flation under the fins, and, 
in fpite of the efforts of the Whale,' it continues its 
hold, and lives upon the fat: nature having furnifhed 
it with inflruments adapted to the purpofe. 

The fword-fifh is alfo a terrible enemy to the Whale: 
the latter has no inftrument of defence except the tail, 
with which it endeavours to flrike the foe. And indeed 
a (ingleblow taking place would effectually kill it: but 
the fword-fifh is extremely adtive, and eafily avoids 
the flroke; then hounding into the air, it falls upon 
its adverfary, not with intent to pierce with its pointed 
beak, but to cut with its toothed edges. 


A ceU« 
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A cetaceous animal, called, by the fifhermen of New 
England, the killer, is a (till more powerful enemy. 
A number of thefe furround the Whale; fome attack 
it with their teeth before, and others behind, till the 
great animal is fubdued ; and, when it becomes their 
prey, it is faid that they only devour its tongue. ' 

* The great refort of thefe animals was on the inhof- 

pitable lhores of Spitzbergen ; where the diftance of 
the voyage, the feverity of the climate, the dangers of 
the Icy Sea, together with their own formidable 
bulk, might have been expe&ed to protect them from 
human injury : all thefe however were but flight 
barriers againft the arts, the courage, and the neccili- 
ties of man. 

The fldh of the Whale is confidered as a dainty in 
fome nations, and the French feamen fomctimes drefs 
and ufe it as their ordinary diet: the Englifh and Dutch 
failors fay it is hard and ill-tafled, but the French affert 
the contrary. The favages of Greenland, and thofe 
near the fouth pole, are exceedingly fond of it. They 
not only eat the flefh, but drink the oil, which they 

cftetm 
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cftccm one of their grcateft delicacies. When they are 
fo fortunate as to find a dead Whale, they make their 
abode near it, and feldom remove while any flefh re¬ 
mains upon the bones. 





The DOLPHIN. 


THE Dolphin of the Ancients, properly fo called, is 
of the Whale kind, and is covered with a fmooth hud 
fldn. It has an oblong roundifh body, with a long 

round fnout, turned a little upwards. The cleft of the 

mouth is long, and Units very clofe; and the teeth are 
fmall and fharp. The tongue is large and flelhy, and 
the eyes alfolarge; hut they are outwardly fo much 
covered with the (kin, that nothing but the pupil ap¬ 
pears. They are placed near the corners of the mouth. 


Lr>a 
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and almoft in the fame line. There is a double tube, 
or pipe, on the top of the fnout, through which it 
fpouts out water. It is placed juft before the brain, 
and communicates with the wind-pipe ; and there is a 
very ftrong fin on each fide, not far from the mouth, 
and another on the back, which is partly bony, and 
partly griftly. The tail is made up of two fins. 

Thefkin is thick and firm, but fofc, on account of 
the fat that lies underneath ; and'on the back it is black, 
but on the belly whfte. The flefh is blackifh, andre- 
femblcs that of a hog, and the inner parts are not un¬ 
like thofe of the Porpus; but it differs from that filh* in 
having a long fnout, fomewhat like a goofe, and being 
more {lender and flefhy, though not fo fat. They* live 
to a confiderable age, fome fay twenty-five or thirty- 
years ; and flecp with their fnout out of the water. When 
they feem to play on the top of the 'water, many af¬ 
firm it is a fign of an approaching tempeft. They 
fwim exceeding fwift, and pafs at a ftated feafon out of 
the Mediterranean, through the Dardanelles into the 
Black fea. They are fometimes feen in fhoals, and 
there is fuppofed to be always a male and female at leaft 
together. They will live three days out of water, 

during 
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during which they are laid to make fuch a mournful 
noire, as to affed thofe greatly who are not ufed to 
hear them. 


Ike predileaion of the ancients in favour oftliefe 
animals is noteafily accountedfor. Hiftorians and phr- 
lofophers feem to have contended who Ihould invent 
the grcateft number of fables concerning them. The 
Dolphin was celebrated intheearlieft time fontsfoud- 
ncfs to the human race, and was diflingmlhed by the 
epithets of the boy-loving and pbilanthropilt. Scarce 

an accident could happen at fea, but the Dolphin of¬ 
fered himfelf to convey the unfortunate to fhore. The 
muftcian flung into the fea by pirates, the boy taking 
an airing into the midft of the fea, and returning again 

infafety, were obliged to the Dolphin for its ferv.ces. 

It is indeed difficult to afiign a caufe why the ancients 
Ihould thus have invented fo many fables in their favour. 


The moderns have jufter notions of thefe animals; 
and difregard the many fables, which every day’s ex- 
perience contradicts. 


The parts of the Dolphin, appropriated to medicinal 
ufes, are the liver, the alhes, the belly, and ^ 
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The belly dried, triturated, and exhibited in feme 
proper liquor, is Paid to cure fplenetic patients. It is 
Paid, that the liver roaflx-d, and uPed with aliments, 
perPedHy cures tertian and quartan Pevers; asalPo, that 
Ppecies ofnoaurnal fever known by the name of typhus. 
1 he allies are, by Pliny, enumerated among the me¬ 
dicines which cure the ringworm and Jeprofies. Ac¬ 
cording to the Panic author, the Pat melted, and drank 
with wine, cures dropfical patients. 



SHARKS. 
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SHARKS. 

The HAMMER-HEADED SHARK. 

The Hammer-headed Shark differs from all others in 
themonftrous fhape of its head, which is like a fmith’s 
hammer. It grows to a very extraordinary fize. The 
eyes arc placed on each fide of the head, as far from 
each other as it is pofiible for them to he; they are 
large, round, and look rather downwards than up¬ 
wards. He has a very large mouth placed underneath 

his Head, which is fwrnifhed with exceeding ftrong, 

broad, 
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Broad, fearp teeth. The tongue is broad, and like 
that of a man. The body is round and long, not co. 
vered with fcales, but with a ikin like leather. The 
back is afh-coloured, and the belly white. 

The White Shark is the largefl of this kind, for 
feme of them weigh one thoufand pounds, and are 
feteen feet in length. Some pretend that they have 
ten thofe of four thoufand pounds weight, and par- 
ticularly one that had ah entire man in its belly. * 

1 he head is large, and fomewhat depreffed, and the 
.flOu O , ong. The mouth is enormoully wide, and the 
teeth very numerous and terrible, there being five or 
fix rows of them, which are extremely hard and lharp, 
and of a triangular fig*ure. 

The fins are larger, in proportion, than in other fife, 

and th e tai , • forked ; bnt (he uppcr ^ 

ably longer titan the lower. There is one' fin on the 
back another near the tail, two on the belly, between 

v.;h,ch,he vent is placed, and there alfo two near the 
g. s and mouth The fkin is rough, the eyes large 
and round, and formfeed with variety of mufcles. The 

mouth 
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mouth is not placed, as in other filh, at the end of the 
fnout, hut under the eyes, at feme diftance from r , 
which obliges him to turn on his back when he takes 

his prey. 

The fleih is white, and has no great ranknefsinitstafte; 
for which reafon it is frequently eaten by fomenfopr 
failors,ef P ecially when they can come at noth.ng better. 

Sharks often follow Ihips for a long while together, 
at which time the Tailors catch them by ftnkmg 
barbed inftrument, called a fizgig, into the.r bod.es, 
Re draw them up into the fhi P; As foonashe.s 
laid upon the deck, he begins to flounce m a terrible 
manner with his tail, and therefore they cut rtoff w.th 
anar, as faft as they can. They fometimesbait a large 

iron book, made fall to a thick rope, w.th a p.ece 

fait beef, which he will fwallow very greed.ly, and 
*han they drag him onboard. 

This fifb is not only found in the Mediterranean, but 
, Ko in molt parts of the ocean; and it is no uncommon 
thing for them to lay hold of a man's leg or th«h,when 

they have an opportunity, and either drag im 1 
the water, or bite the limb off, So 
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So great is the rapacity of the Shark, that nothing 
Winch has life is rejected by it: but human flelh appears 
to be its mod favourite food; when once it has fed upon 
mankind, it continually haunts thofe places where it 
expeas a return of its prey; it is, however, alTerted, 
that this voracious filh will take the black man’s Hefh 
in preference to the white, and that when men of dif¬ 
ferent colours are in the water together, it always makes 
choice of the former. 

Belonius allures us, that he faw a female Shark 
produce eleven live young ones at a time, and that the 
female in this tribe is larger than the male. 

The ancients were acquainted with this filh: Orri an, 
in particular, gives a long and very entertaining ac¬ 
count of its capture. Their flelh, which is fometimes 
eaten, is exceedingly coarfe and rank, and hardly di- 
geflible by any but the negroes, who are remarkably 
fond of it: the liver alTords three or four quarts of oil; 
and the lkin is polifhed into that fubftance, known 
among us by the name of fhagreen. 

The Blue Shark is as bold and mifehievous a filh as 
any that fwims, and has a back of a lively blue colonr, 
but Its belly is of a filver white. The lkin is not 
rough; the foout is long, lharp, flat, and indented 
C with 
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with many fmall holes above and below. The length 
is from fix to eight feet, to which the thicknefs is pro¬ 
portionable. The mouth is very large, and placed as 
in the former, with teeth (harp and notched like a faw; 
but. there are not fo many as in the White Shark. The 
holes of the gills are five on each fide, and the tail is 
divided into two parts. It is to be met with in various 
parts of the ocean, and often appears near the fea-coafts 
of Cornwall. 

./Elian fays, thisfpecies will permit the fmall brood, 
when in danger, to fwim down its mouth, and take fhel- 
ter in its belly. This fad it confirmed by Rondele- 
tivs; and, as Mr. Pennant obferves, it is no more 
incredible, than that the young of the Opoflum. Ihould 
feck an afylum in the ventral pouch of its parent; a 
fad too well known to be contefted. It is probable, 
that this degree of affedion is not peculiar to the Blue 
Shark, but common to the whole genus. 








The SAW-FISH. 

1 HE Saw-fiih haj its name from a faw, which the 
bone of its nofe is fuppofed to referable; but they are 
more hke the teeth of a comb, placed at fome diftance 
from each other. They are from twenty to thirty in 
number, placed on each fide the bone, and are in fome 
five feet in length when the body of the fiih is ten feet. 
On the back it is of an aih-colour, and the belly is 
White; and there are no teeth in the mouth, which is 
tranfverfely cleft, like that of the Hammer-headed 
Shark; but the lips are as rough as a file. There are 
C a 
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two fins on the back, and that next the head is like the 
Euts-kopf *s ; and that towards the tail is hollowed like 
a fickle. On the belly there are four fins, two on each 
fide ; and thofe next the head are broadeft and longefl; 
thofe next the tail are placed dire&ly under the upper- 
mod fin on the back; and the tail is widened behind 
and before; but it is not divided into two parts. The 
fiiape fomevyhat refembles a.man’s naked arm, and the 
noftrils are oblong. The eyes ftand high out of the 
head, and the mouth is diredly underneath the eyes. 

The Saw-fifh are great enemies to the Whale and 
rin-filh ; for many of them will gather about one, and 
never, leave him till he is killed. They are fond of 
nothing but his tongue, for they leave all the reft be* 
hind. When feamen and failors happen to fee this fight, 
they never offer to intermeddle, but let them alone 
V till the Whale is conquered ; for fhould they do other- 
. * ife, their long-boats would fright the Saw-fifh away, 
*4 gid then the Whale would make his efcape. Though 
they inhabit different parts of the ocean, they are in 
greateft plenty in the North feas; perhaps becaufe there 
are the greateft number of Whales. 

Tirr. 
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The CRAMP-FISH, or TORPEDO. 

THE Cramp-fifh, or Torpedo, is of a round or cir¬ 
cular fhape, except the tail, which is long and flender. 
It is of no extraordinary bulk, it feldom weighing 
above fixteen pounds. The colour is of a dirty yellow, 
like that of fand or gravel; and the eyes are fmall, 
being aJmoft covered with (kin ; behind which there 
are two holes, fhaped like half moons. On the upper 
part of the body there are five remarkable black fpots. 
The head is broad, and joined to the body, for which 
reafon itfeems to have no head at all. The extremities 
C 3 of 
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of the body terminate in fins; and a little above the 
vent there are two fins. Below thofe in the middle of 
the back or tail, for it is hard to fay which term is moft 
proper, there are two more, the one a little below the 
other. The upper corner of the tail is a little longer 
than the other, fomewhat in the manner of a Shark, 
and other filh of that kind. 

The mouth of a Cramp-fifh is like that of a Skate, 
and is furnifhed with fmall fliarp teeth ; the noftrils are 
placed near the mouth, and, inftead of gills, there are 
five holes as in Thornbacks. There are no prickles in 
any part of the body, it being fmooth and foft to the 
touch : but there are a great many fmall holes, efpecially 
about the head, through which a llimy liquor isfecreted, 
that renders the body flippery, and defends it from the 
iharpnefs of the fait water. 

The moft remarkable quality of this fifh istoftupify, 
or benumb the hand of the perfon that touches it, to 
fuch a degree, that it feems to be affe&ed with the 
cramp, from whence it derives the name of the Cramp- 
filh. Captain Jobson being at Caftan, a failor 
caught one of thefe fifh, which he took for a Bream; 

but, 
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tut, as foon a, teEacT^^ he cri ed out that he 
had loft the ufe of his hand. His companions laughed 
at him, and immediately one of them trod upon it with 
his naked foot, upon which the whole leg became mo- 
tionlefs. Then they called the cook, and defired him 
to take the filh and drefs it. He took it in both hands, 
but let it fall diredtly, and declared, in a mournful 
tone, that he was feiztd with the palfy. However, a 
negro, who was acquainted with this filh, told them, 
that after it was dead, this benumbing quality would 
reale. The famous Redi ordered one to be caught, 
that he might make a trial of the numbing quality.’ 
He had no fooner touched this filh, but he found a 
tingling in his hand, arm, andihoulder, attended with 
a trembling, and fo acute a pain in his elbow, that he 
was obliged to take his hand away. The fame trouble- 
lome fymptons were renewed as often as he repeated 
the trial ; however, they grew weaker and weaker 
till this creature died, which was in about three hours 
time. After it was dead, this quality was quite loft 
and it might be handled as fafely as any other filh. 


Borelli imagines the ftnpefa<ftive quality does hot 
proceed from any poifonous fleam, becaufe, if it be 
C 4 touthed. 
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touched, when entirely at reft, it produces no effed at 
all; befidcs, it the fingers comprefs the extremities of 
the fides ever fo ftrongly, the hand receives no da¬ 
mage at all; but if the hand is laid upon the flelby part 
over the back-bone, the violent vibrations of the fifh 
will ftupify it, and affed it with a fort of cramp. He 
like wife obferved a very remarkable difference in the 
manner of touching this fifh ; for, if his fingers were 
quite extended, and he touched the fifh lightly with 
them, he received no damage ; but if they were bent, 
and the knuckles laid upon it, efpecially the joint of 
the thumb, then the firong vibrations produced a 
cramp. From hence he concluded, that the tendons, 
and nervous ligaments of the joints, being exquifitely 
fenfible, were very much affeded with the violent and 
repeated flrokcs of the fifh, which produced a cramp, 
in the fame manner as a blow upon the elbow. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Reaumur affirms, he could never procure 
any fuch trembling or vibration of the fifh that Borel- 
11 fpeaks of; and he is confident, the numbnefs pro¬ 
ceeds from the velocity of one fingle ftroke, which is 
equal to that of a mufket-ball. Accordingly, a perfon 
■who feels this pain, imagines his fingers arc affeded 
with a violent flroke. As a proof of this he informs us 

that, 
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that, before the fifli gives this ftroke, he draws up his 
back quite round, which was before deprefled and flat. 

The flcfh of this fifh is feldom or never eaten, as being 
very unwholefome; for it is moift, foft, fungous, 
and of an ill tafte. 




The SEA-WOXF. 

TT H E SEA-WOLF has a fraooth body, being with¬ 
out fcales,and very flippery. It is fomewhat in the fhape 
of an Eel; but it is of a brownifh grey, and the Tides 
are adorned with blackifh tranfverfe fhades. The head 
is large, and flat above the eyes, and the cheeks Teem 
to be fwelled and puffed out. It is a moft voracious fifh, 
and will bite hard with its terrible teeth. 

The Danifh and German writers fay, that its bite is 
To hard, that it will feize on an anchor, and leave the 

marks 
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m^rks of its teeth in it; and that the animal is capable 
of crufhing even Hones with his jaws. 

The fin on the hack, which runs from the head to 
the tail, has very foft rays, and there is another oppo¬ 
se to it, that runs from the vent to the tail. At the 
gills there are two roundHh and large fins. It 
feeds principally on cruftaceous animals and iheli-fifh. 
It is taken in the fea near Yorklhire and Northumber¬ 
land, and is fometimes feen about a yard in leDgth. 



C 5 tv 8 



The SEA PORCUPINE- 

The SEA PORCUPINE of South America, has 
a mouth like that of a frog, and is about feven inches 
long. The head is broad, and fpecklcd with black 
fpots, efpecially near the gill fins. The prickles of 
this fifli are of a flattifh fhape ; there are alfo broad 
dulky ftripes which run along the back. 
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To enumerate the various fpecies of it, as defcribed 
by naturalifts, would be endlefs, and indeed unnecef- 
fary, finee the defcription of the above will always be 
fufficient to enable the curious to diftinguifh fifh of this 
kind from any other, and their own obfervations will 
point out to them wherein they differ, 
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The SWORD FISH. 


The SWORD FISH may be eafily known from 
any other by its fnout, being in the fhape of a fword. 
It is fifteen feet in length, and two hundred pounds in 
weight. The body is long and round, and the head 
thick, but it grows gradually fmaller towards the tail. 
The fkin is very thin and fmooth. The upper jaw 
terminates in a very long fnout like a two-edged 
fword; and the lower is exceeding {harp at the end, 
making a very acute angle, The fnout is one third of 

the 
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the whole length of the fifh, and there is only one fin 
on the tail, which runs almofl the whole length of the 
back. The tail is forked almoft in the fhape of a half 
moon, and has only one pair of fins at the gills. There 
are two fins on the lower part of the body near the 
vent, and the ftomach is long, almoft in the fhape of 
a cone. It is extremely voracious. 

The Sword-fifh isftill taken between Italy and Sicily, 
as formerly. Their cuftom is to place watchmen on the 
high cliffs that hang over the fea, whofe bufinefs is to 
obferve the motions of thefe fifh. As foon as they per¬ 
ceive any, they give notice to the boats below, and, 
by figns before agreed upon, they dired them what 
courfe to take. As foon as they draw near them, a 
fifherman, who is ufed to the fport, climbs up a fmall 
maft placed in the boat for that purpofe, to obferve 
the fifh he defigns to ftrike, at the fame timedireding 
the rowers which way to fteer. When they have al¬ 
moft overtaken one, the fifherman immediately comes 
down, and ftrikes a fpear or harpoon into his body, 
the handle of which, being loofe in the focket, parts 
from it, while the iron part, which is made faft to a 
C 8 long 
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long cord, remains in the body : then the filh is fuf- 
fered to flounce about till he is tired, and grows faint 
with the lofs of blood. After this, they either hoifl: 
him into the boat, or if he is very large, tow him on 
Ihore. 



TV* 
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Tap M A C K R E L. 

jN^TaCKREL fwim in large Ihoals in divers parts of 
the ocean, but particularly on the coafts of England and 
France. They enter the Englifh Channel in April, 
taking their courfe through the Straits of Dover ; and 
in June they advance as far as Cornwall, Suflex, Nor¬ 
mandy and Picardy. They are taken either with an 
angle rod, or with nets; and when they are angled 
for, it muft be out of a boat, fmack, or fhip that lies at 
anchor. They will fnap at any tiling, infomuch that 
they will take a bit of fcarlet doth, 

They 
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They are ufually from a foot, to a foot and an half 
in length, and feldom exceed two pounds in weight. 

It is fo beautiful a fifh when alive, that nothing can 
exceed its brilliancy of colour; but its luftre is greatly 
impaired by death. The colour of the back and fides 
is a fine green, varied with blue, marked with 
black lines pointing downwards; beneath the line, the 
fides and belly are of a filvery colour. It is a fifh of 
prey. When juft taken, the fiefti of a Mackrel is 
delicate food, and is much efteemed. Thofe who have 
tafted Mackrel perfedlly frefh, know how much they 
are fuperior to thofe which have been taken two or 
three days. 

They have a method in Cornwall of pickling and 
falting Mackrel, where it proves a great relief to the 
poor during winter. They are recommended for the 
jaundice, and obftru&ions of the liver. 

It is nourifhing food, and reckoned to be of a dif- 
folving nature; but is heating, and produces vifcous 
and grofs juices, and is not eafy of digeftion. 

In 
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In the Weft of England they filh for them with nets, 
near the Ihore, in the following manner : one man 
fixes a pole into the fand near the fea, to which he 
fallens one end of a long net. Another in a boat takes 
the other end of the net in his boat, and rows round in 
a circuit as far as the length of the net will permit, 
and then back towards the ftiore ; when his boat turns 
round, he Heps into the water, and taking the cord of 
the net with him, drags the net towards the fhore s 
then upon a fignal given, both the men draw the net 
out of the fea, and by this method often catch three or 
four hundred filh ; they are immediately carried away 
by horfes, which wait for that purpofe. The quantity 
of Mackrel fometimes taken upon that coaft is almoft 
incredible ; and then they are fo cheap, that they are 
not worth carrying away. 


There are two ways of pickling them ; the firft is, 
by opening and gutting them, and filling their bellies 
with fait, cramming it as hard in as poflible with a 
ftick; which done, they range them in ftrata, or 
rows, at the bottom of the vefiel, ftrewing fait be¬ 
tween the layers. In the fecond method, they put them 

immediately 
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immediately into tubs of brine, made of frefh water 
and fait, and let them fteep fo long, till they think 
they have imbibed fait enough to make them keep; 
after this, they take them out and barrel them up, 
taking care to prefs them down as dofe as pofTible* 






The SALMON. 

According to Ward this is a northern filh, 

being unknown in the Mediterranean fea, and other 
warm climates. It is found in France, in fome of the 
rivers that empty themfelves into the ocean; and 
north as far as Greenland. In feveral countries they 
are a great article of commerce, being cured different 
ways, by falling, pickling, and drying: there are 
ftationary fifheries for them in Iceland, Norway, 
and the Baltic; hut the greateft are at Colraine, in 
Ireland; and at Berwick, in Great-Britain, 


It 
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It has different names, according to its different 
ages : thofe which are taken in the river Ribble, in 
Yorkfhire, are in the firft year called Smelts, in the 
fecond Sprods, in the third Morts. in the fourth Fork- 
tails, in the fifth Half-fifh, and in the fixth, when they 
are thought to have attained their proper growth, 
they are deemed worthy of the name of Salmons. 
In all parts of Europe the fize of this fifh is nearly the 
fame, and the largeft weigh from thirty to forty 
pounds. 

As this very beautiful fifh is fo univerfally known, 
a minute defeription is unneceffary. It is longifh 
in the body, covered with fmall thin feales; the head 
is fmall in proportion to the body, and has a fharp 
fnout : and the tail is forked. The back is of a bluifh 
colour ; and the other parts are generally white; in¬ 
termixed with blackifh or reddifh fpots, placed in a 
very agreeable manner. The female may be di£ 
tinguifhed from the male, by having a longer and 
more hooked fnout, in having feales that are not fo 
bright, and alfo in having its body fpeckled all over 
with dark brown fpots. The belly is alfo flatter, and 
Rot fo red. 

Thi* 
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Tliis fifli lives both in the frelli and fait waters; 
quitting the fea at certain feafons, in order to depofit 
its fpawn in fecurity in the gravelly beds of rivers 
remote from their mouths. 

The Salmon-fifliery was an article of fo much im¬ 
portance, that fo early as the 13th of Edward the 
Firft, an a< 5 t was puffed to prohibit the capture of the 
Salmon, from the nativity of our Lord to St. Martins’s 
day, in the waters of the Humber, Owfe, Trent, 
Don, Arre, Derwent, Wharfe, Nia, Yore, Swale, 
and Tees; and fuccefiive monarchs have provided for 
the fecurity of the fifli in other rivers. 

The Smelts, or fry of Salmon, leave the Merfey 
about May or June, and then weigh about two ounces 
a-piecc ; they return about Augull or September, aud 
weigh from one pound and an naif to two pounds. 
Their greatefl: magnitude is much the fame in molt 
parts of Europe, and when they are largeft, they 
weigh from thirty-fix to fifty-four pounds; one of 
this laft weight being caught at Lachford Caufeway, 
in the year 1763, 

Salmon 
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Salmon ought to be kept a few days before it i3 
dreffed, for which reafon it is better when it reaches 
London, than when catehedin the Merfey. 

The Salmon chufes the river for his abode about 
fix month in the year; they enter the frefh water 
about December or January, where they continue till 
the autumnal feafon, at which time they call their 
fpawn, and foon after return to the fea. 

When their fpawning time arrives, the female 
feeks a proper place, in a gravelly bottom, where fhe 
has been obferved to work with her head, tail, belly, 
and fides, till fhe has formed a kind of nidus, of the 
fame dimenfions with herfelf; which done, fhe dif- 
charges her fpawn, and retires; then the male, or 
milter, advances; this is no fooner over, but 
the female returns to the male, when they ufe 
their joint endeavours to cover their brood with the 
gravel, in which they work with their nofes like 
hogs: after *his they return to the deeps to recover 
their flrength, which they do in about twenty 
days. 


There 
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There is nothing relative to this fifli which has been 
more talked of, than its agility in leaping over the 
obflacles which oppofe its pafTage either to or from the 
fea ; for they are frequently feen to throw themfelves 
up catara&s and precipices many yards high. They 
fometimes make feveral effays before they can gain 
their point, and when they have done it, it has been 
often to their own definition, for they have leapt 
into bafkets placed on purpofe to catch them. There 
is a remarkable catarat on the river Tivy in Pem- 
brokefhire, where people often Hand wondering at the 
flrength and agility which they exercife to get out of 
the fea into the river ; on which account it is known 
in thofe parts by the name of the Salmon-leap. On 
the river Wear, near the city of Durham, there is 
another of this kind, which is fuppofed to be the befl 
in England: there is another at Old Aberdeen in 
Scotland, where fuch great plenty of Salmon has been 
caught, that they have been deemed the principal 
trade of the place. Whenever their pailagc to the fea 
is intercepted by weirs, or any other contrivance, they 
foon grow fickly, lean, knd languid; and in the 
fecond year they pine away and die. It is worth 
obfervation, that the Salmon is not only defirous of 
4 returning 
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returning back to the rivers, but to that very river 
where it was fpawned, as evidently appears by an 
experiment made by fifliermen, and others, who have 
caught them when very fmall, and run a fmall ribband, 
tape, or thread, through the tail fin: by this mark 
they have been certain that they have retaken the 
fame fiffi, at the fame place, as they returned from the 
fca : by this means they have likewife difeovered, 
that the Salmon is of very quick growth, and con- 
fiderably more fo than any other fiffi. 

The chief rivers in England that yield this excellent 
fiffi are the Thames, Severn, Merfey, Trent, Med¬ 
way, Dee, Ex, Ulk, Wye, Lon, Tyne, Werkington, 
Weaver, &c. However, our London markets are 
fupplied fooneft from the north, where they are not 
only more plentiful, but are in feafon before thofe of 
the fouthern rivers. The Merfey greatly abounds with 
Salmon, which in the fpring ftrive to get up that arm 
of the lea, and with difficulty evade the nets, which 
the fiffiermen fpread to catch them before they get to 
Warringtorx-bridge, at which place the river becoming 
narrower, and the land-owners having an exclufive 
right, each proprietor, by his agents, catches Salmon, 
5 which,. 
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which, in the whole, amounts to above one thoufand 
pounds a year; by which means the towns of Warrin<*- 
ton, Manchefter, and Stockport, are well fupplied, 
and they are carried on horfebackto Birmingham, and 
other inland towns. 

The chief Salmon filheries in Europe, are along 
the coafts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; the 
filhing ufually begins about the firfi of January, and 
ends the eleventh of Auguft. It is performed with 
nets in the places where the rivers empty themfelves 
into the fea, and along the fea-coafts thereabout; be- 
caufe thefe filh are feen to crowd thither from all 
parts in feavch of frelh water. They alfo filh for them 
higher up in the rivers, fometimes with nets, and fome- 
times with locks or weirs made for that purpofe with 
iron-gates: thefe gates are fo contrived, that the filh 
in palfing up the river can open them with their 
heads, but they are no fooner entered than the gates 
clap to, and prevent their return. Thus the Salmon 
are inclofed as in a refervoir, where it is eafy to take 
them. 


Near 
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Near Flixton in Lancafhire, they fifh for Salmon in 
the night-time, by the light of torches, or kindled 
ftraw, which the fifh miftaking for the day-light, 
make towards, and are ft ruck with the fpear, or taken 
with the net, which they lift up with a fudden jerk 
from the bottom, having laid it in the evening before 
oppoftte the place where the fire is kindled. In fome 
parts of Scotland, it is faid, they ride a fifhing up the 
rivers, and when they efpy them in the fhallows, 
they fhoot them with fire-arms. It is very common to 
dart Salmon as they are endeavouring to get over the 
weirs. 

When the fifh are caught, they open them, take 
out the guts and gills, and fait them in large tubs 
made for that purpofe, out of which they are taken 
before O&ober ; and are packed up in caiks, from 300 
to 450 pounds weight. 

There are forty-one confiderable fifheries on the 
Tweed, extending upwards of about fourteen miles 
from the mouth, which are rented for near five thou- 
fand four hundred pounds per annum. 


About 
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About the month of July, the capture in the Tweed 
is prodigious: in a good fifhery a boat load of them are 
often taken at a time j upwards of feven hundred fifli 
have been known to have been taken at one hawl; but 
from fifty to one hundred is no uncommon occur¬ 
rence, 
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The L U M P-F I S H. 

This is alfo called the Sea-Owl, and in Scotland the 
Cock-Paddle. This lingular fifh encreafes to the weight 
of four pounds, and the length of fixtcen inches: the 
Ihape of the body is like that of the Bream, deep, but 
very thick, and it fwims edgeways. # It is of a blackifh 
colour, a little tin&ured with red : it has no fcales, 
but the (kin is rough, with (harp tubercles of a blackifh 
colour in every part. There are three rows of crooked 
fpines or prickles on each fide ; and another row of 

the feme on the top of the back. The belly is of a 

bright 
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bright crimfon colour ; the peSoral fins are large and 
broad, almoft unmug at their bafe. Beneath this is 
the part by which it adheres to rocks, &c. under the 
water, and this fo firmly, that it is very difficult to re¬ 
move lt . It confifts of an oval aperture, furrounded 
w.th a mufcular and foft fubftance, edged with fmall 
appendages like threads, which concur Jf„ JJg 
pers. By the affiftance of this part, it adheres firmly to 
whatever it pleafes: on putting a fiffi of this fpecies, 
ju caug t, into a pail of water, it fixes itfelfwith 
ch force to the bottom, that, on taking the fiffi by 
thetail the whole pail may be lifted up, though it 
holds fome gallons, and that without removing the 
filh from its hold. However extraordinary this mav 
appear, we have fufficient teftimony of the truth of it, 
forMr Pennant informs us he has known an inftance 
of the kind. 


_ "!° Uth oftheLum P-fiffi refembles that of the 
un-fiffi but is fomewhat larger: the lips are flat and 
thick; the jaws are full of teeth, and the noftrils are 
tubes or pipes which rife above the Ikin, 


Thefe 
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Thefe filh are found in great abundance in the Green¬ 
land feas, during the months of April and May, when 
they approach the fhoreto fpawn. They have extreme¬ 
ly large roes, which the Greenlanders boil and eat . 
they are remarkably fat, which renders them more 
agreeable to the natives, who are fond of oily food. 



The 
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The DRAGON-FISH. 

The fmall Dragon-fiih is nine inches in length, and 
tahenin the fea. Ray fays, he has never feen any of 
this kind above fix inches long. It has an oblong body 
depreffed, and almc ft fquare, and the colour on the 
back is of a yellowilh green, but on the belly 
White : the Tides arc fpe klcd with fmall fpots 
Of a blueiih filvcr colour. This filh may be known 
from all other fmall fi(h by the fpots juft mentioned, 
by the round holes of the gills, by three pointed prick- 
^ les 
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les at the extreme corners of the gills, by the rays of 
the fore back-fin rifing higher than the membrane that 
conne&s them, and by the jaws being furnifhed with 
exceeding fmall teeth. It is a common filh at Venice 
and Rome. 



The 



Wishes. 



Thk flying fish. 

Xn fliapc and colour the Flying Fifli nearly refembles 
that of a Herring, but the eyes are larger in propor¬ 
tion. It has two pair of fins like wings; the greater 
of which are placed a little behind the gills, and 
the lefler about the region of the vent. The wings 
before are preceded with a fmall fin of fix rays; and the 
D 2 upper 
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upper part of the wings is of a dirty olive colour ; but 
on the edge they are beautifully painted with round 
blue fpots. By the>elp of thefe wings they arife out 
of the water, and fly a confiderable way, to avoid the 
purfuit of the Dolphins and other fifties that would de¬ 
vour them. Some authors fay, that they will fly for 
two hundred paces together, and fall down when their 
fins grow dry; in their flight they go fometimes on 
one fide, fometimes on the other, and are taken either 
in the water by gilt-heads, or out of it by fea-mews 
or cormorants. They are never taken by fifhing for 
them ; but will often fly into the Ihips that fail between 
the tropics. Nieuhoff fays, that the Flying Fifti is 
blueifh on the back, but inclining to brown towards 
the tail; that it has large eyes, broad yellowilh fins, 
and in ftiape refembles the fmelt. Different authors, 
fays a naturalift, having given different accounts of this 
fifti, renders it highly probable, that there are feveral 
kinds of them. The flelh of them has a very agreeable 
flavour, and is very wholefomc; which, very likely, 
may be the inducement to other fifties fo frequently to 
purfue it. Mr. Ray affirms, that he has feen them 
frequently in the fiftwnarkets at Rome, as well as in 

th 
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the iflands of Sicily and Malta, where they are brought 
for fale. The ancients were acquainted with this fpe- 
cies : Pliny mentions it under the name of hyrundo* 
and fpeaks of its flying faculty. 





Th£ DOREE, or gilt fish. 

Has a broad compreffedbody, not much unlike that 
of a flounder; but it fwims crecfl. The head is very 
large and eomprcffed,and the mouth is extremely wide. 
The colour of the Tides is olive, with a large round 
black fpot oneach,by which it may be diftinguifhed from 
other fifh of this kind. In fhort, the form of this fifli 
is hideous; the body is oval; the eyes large, and the 
hides yellow. They never grow to a great fize ; one 
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of tne weight of twelve pounds being confidered as a 
very large fifh. It b^H^tho ^oree, or Gilt Fifh, on 
account of its filming appearance when alive. 


It was very long before this fifh attracted our notice 
as an eatable one : the vulgar prejudices, on account of 
its deformity, deterred our anccftors from venturing 
to eat it y. but that judicious a&or and bon vivant, Mr. 
Qtin, has effectually eftablifhed its reputation, and 
added a moft delicious repaft to our table. 


This fifh is found not only in the fouthern Teas o£ 
this kingdom, but alfo on the coaft of Anglefea. Thofe 
of the largeft, fize are taken on the Bay of Bifcay, ofF 
the French coafls; they are alfo very common in- th# 
Mediterranean.. 


D 4 
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The HERRING. 

Herrings differ greatly in fize, but the ufual 
length is from nine inches to a foot. The colour of 
the hack and tides is green, varied with blue, and the 
betiy is tilvery. What principally diftinguifhes this 
filh from all others, is a fcaly tine that runs along the 
belly from the head to the tail. The fcales are large, 
thin, and fall off with a flight touch. It has no fpots, 
add the belly isfharplike a wedge. The eyes are very 
■large, the gill-covers are very loofe, and open wide; 
e which 
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which occafions the immediate death of the fifli when 
taken out of the water; whence the proverb arifes, as 
dead as a herring* 

The flelh of the herring is in great efteem, being 
fat, foft, and delicate ; efpecially if it be dreft foon after 
it is taken. 

Herrings are met with in vaft fhoals on the coaft of 
America, as low as Carolina : they are alfo extremely 
numerous in the Teas of Kamtzchatka. Their great 
winter rendezvous is within the arctic circle; where 
they continue feveral months in order to recruit them- 
felves after the fatigue of fpawning; the feas within 
thatfpace fwarming with infeftfood, in a much greater 
degree than our warmer latitudes. 

Herrings begin to appear off the Shetland Ifle$ in 
April and May ; but the grand fhoal make their 
appearance in June. Their number is fo im- 
menfe as to alter the appearance of the very ocean. 
They are divided into diftindl columns of five or fix 
miles in length, and three or four in breadth, and they 
^ $ drive 
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drive the water before them with a kind of rippling i 
fometimes they fmk for a few minutes, then rife again 
to the furface, and in fine weather refled a variety of 
fplendid colours. 

Towards the end of June, herrings are in full row, 
and they continue in perfedion till the beginning of 
winter, when they begin to depofit their fpawn. The 
young herrings approach the fhores in July and Augufl* 
aud are then from half an inch to two inches in length. 
Very few young herrings being found in our Teas 
during winter, it is imagined, that they mufl return 
to their parental haunts beneath the ice, to repair the 
vafl deftrudion of their race during funiracr, by men, 
fowl, and fifh. Some few of the old herrings continue 
on our coafts the whole year, but their number is very 
inconfiderablo. 

The herring-fifhery is of great antiquity : the Dutch 
firil engaged in it about the year 1164 : their diligence 
and fkill gives them a fuperiority over us in that branch 
of trade even at this day; it is neverthelefs a confi- 
derable article among the Englifn. Yarmouth has long 

been 
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1>ccti famous. for its herring fair, which was regulated 
by an adt in the 31ft of Edward the Third. 

Immenfe quantities of thefe fifh are annually taken, 
many of which are confumed whilft they are frefh, and 
the reft arc falted, pickled, or fmoak-dried, and are 
an eatible article ail over Europe. 

Frefh herrings, confnlered as a food, are laid to be 
vevy good aliment, if ufed moderately; but, taken in 
quantities difproportioned to the powers of digeftion, 
they produce a putrefadlion in the ftomach of the al- 
caline kind, and are attended with very bad confequen- 
ces. But pickled herrings are very bad aliment, the 
flefh being rendered hard, and fcarcely digeftible by 
the vital powers, Thefe, however, are lefs injurious than 
thofe which are falted and dried; thefe laft being more 
hardened, and confequently lefs eafily digeiled. 

It was a queflion formerly, whether herrings fed 
upon any thing befides water? but Lewenhoek has 
made it evident, that they come every year in purfeit 
of worms and fmall fifh, which at the time of their ar* 
1-rval abound in the channel; for when they have cleared 
D 6 the 
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the northern feas of their flock of provifions, then 
they travel fouthward, in fearch of a frefh fupply. 

The Dutch begin their herring-fifhery on the 14th 
©f June, in which they employ no lefs than a thoufand 
veflels. Thefe veffels are a kind of barks, called buf- 
fes, carrying from forty-five to fixty ton, and two or 
three fmall cannon. None of them are allowed to ftir 
out of port, without a convoy, unlefs they carry twenty 
pieces of cannon among them all, in which cafe they 
are permitted to go in confort. Before they fet out 
they make a verbal agreement, which has the fame 
force as it it was in writing: that no fifher {hall caft his 
net within a hundred fathom of another’s boat: that 
while the nets are cafl, a light fhall be kept on the hind 
part of the veffel: that when a boat is by any accident 
obliged to leave off fifhing, the light fhall be cafl into 
the fea: likewife, that when the greater part of the 
fleet leaves fifhing, and calls anchor, the reft fhall be 
obliged to do the fame. 

The beft times of fifhing on the coaft of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, near Yarmouth, Lcftoffe, and Southwold, 

are 
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are from the middle of September till the middle of 
October. Thofe taken there are dried, and called Red 
Herrings. 

The pickled herrings are beft done by the Dutch, who 
take them for thatpurpofe about the fummer folftice. 
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The STURGEON, 

THE Sturgeon grows to the length of eighteen 
feet, and to the Weight of five hundred pounds, hut it is 
feldom taken in our rivers of that bulk. The nofe is 
very long, flender, and ends in a point; on the lower 
part of the nofc are four heurds : the mouth, which is 
fituated far beneath, is fmall, and unfupported by any 
jaw-bones: neither is it furnilhed with any teeth. 
The eyes are extremely fmall, and the noflrils are 
placed near them. The whole under-ude of the filh, 

from 
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from the end of the nofe to the vent, is entirely fiat; and 
on the hack is a fingle fin, not very remote from the 
tail. It has alfo two pedtoral fins, two ventrals, and 
one anal fin. It is an exception among the cartila¬ 
ginous filh in the manner of breeding, being like the 
boney filh oviparous, (pawning in winter. 

In its general form it refembles a frefh-water pike. 
Though it is harmlefs and ill-provided for war, the 
body is formidable enough to appearance. It is long, 
pentagonal, and covered with five rows of large boney 
knobs, one row on the back, and two on each fide, and 
a number of fins to give it greater expedition. Of 
this filh there are three kinds; the Common Sturgeon, 
the Caviare Sturgeon, and the Hufo, or Ifinglafs Fi(h. 
The firfi: is the Sturgeon, the flefh of which is fent 
pickled into all parts of Europe. The fecond i8 the 
filh, from the roe of which that celebrated delicacy 
called Caviare is made ; and the third, befides fupplying 
the Caviare, furnilhes alfo the valuable commodity of 
Ifinglafs. They all grow to a very large fize. 

This filh vifits every country in Europe at different 
lieafons ; it annually afcends the largefl rivers to fpawn, 
X) 8 and 
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and propagates in an amazing number. The inhabi¬ 
tants along the banks of the Po, the Danube, and the 
Wolga, make great profit annually of its incurfions up 
the ftream, and have their nets prepared for its recep¬ 
tion. The fturgeon alfo is brought daily to the markets 
of Rome and Venice, and they are known to'abound in 
the Mediterranean fea. Yet thofe that keep entirely 
either in fait or frelh water are but comparatively fmall. 
When the Sturgeon enjoys the viciflitude of frelh and 
fait water, it is then that it grows to an enormous fize, 
fo as almoft to rival even the whale in magnitude. 

England receives frequent vifits from this much 
efteemed fifh. It is often accidentally taken in our 
rivers in falmon nets, particularly in thofe parts that 
are not far remote from the fea. The largcft we have 
heard of caught in Great Britain, was a fifh taken in 
the Efite, where they are moft frequently found, which 
weighed four hundred and fixty pounds* An enormous 

fize to thofe who have only fecn our frelh-water 
fifiies. 


North 
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North America alfo furnifties the Sturgeon*, their 
rivers in May, June, and July, fupply them in very 
great abundance. But the greateft numbers are to be 
found in the lakes of FrifchehafF and CurifchafF, near 
the city of Pillau. 

As the Sturgeon is not a voracious fifh, it is never 
caught by a bait in the ordinary manner of fifhing, but 
always in nets. Indeed it never attemps to feize any 
of the finny tribe, but lives by rooting at the bottom of 
the fea, where it makes infedls and fta-plants its 
whole fubflftence* From this quality of floundering at 
the bottom it has received its name; which conies from 
the German verb Jiaren , fignifying to wallow in the 
mud. 

The Sturgeon is as timid in its nature as temperate 
in its appetites. There would be fcarce any method 
of taking it, did not its natural defire of propagation 
induce it to incur fo great a variety of dangers. The 
lmalleft fifli is alone fufficient to terrify a flioal of Stur¬ 
geons ; for, being unfurnifhed with any weapon of 
defence) they truft entirely to their fwiftnefs, and 

their 
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their caution for feeurity. Gesner aflerts, that they 
are delighted with founds of various kinds; and that 
he has feen them fhoal together at the notes of a 
trumpet. 

The ufual time for the Sturgeon to come up rivers 
to depofit its fpawn, is about the beginning of fummer, 
Avhen the fifliermen of all great rivers make a regular 
preparation Jfor its reception. 

The flefh of the Sturgeon pickled, is very well known 
at the tables of Europe; and is even more prized in 
England, than in any of the countries where it is 
ufually caught. The fifliermen have two different 
methods of preparing it. The one is by cutting it in 
-long pieces lengthways, and having falted them, hang 
them up in the fun to dry: the fifli thus prepared is 
fold in all the countries of the Levant, and fupplies the 
want of better proviflon. The other method, which 
is ufually pra&ifed in Holland, and along the fhores of 
the Baltic, is to cut the Sturgeon crofswife into fliort 
pieces, andjmtit intofmall barrels, with a pickle made 
of fait and faumure. This is the flurgeon which is fold 
in England ; and of which great quantities came from 

the 
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the north, until we gave encouragement to the impor¬ 
tation of it from North America. 

A confiderable trade is alfo carried on with the roe 
of the flurgeon, which is faked and preferved in a par¬ 
ticular manner, and called Caviare : it is made from 
the roc of all kinds of Sturgeon, but particularly the 
iecond. 
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The HUSO, or ISINGLASS FISH. 

T'ldE Hufo or Ifinglafs Fifh, a fpecies ©f the Stur¬ 
geon, is caught in great quantities in the Danube, from 
O&ober to January: it is feldom under fifty pounds 
weight, and often exceeds four hundred : its flefh is 
foft, glutinous and flabby ; but it is fometimes falted, 
which improves the tafle of it, and then it turns red 
like Salmon. Ttisfor the commodity it furniflies that 
it is chiefly taken. Ifinglafs is of a whitifh fubftance, 
inclining to yellow, done up in rolls, and fo exported 

for 
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for ufe. It is ferviccable not only in medicine, but 
many arts. The varnilher, the wine-merchant, and 
even the clothier, are acquainted with its ufes ; and 
very large fums are yearly expended upon this fingle 
article of commerce. They make it thus: they cut the 
fkin, the entrails, the fin6, and the tail of this fifh, into 
fmall pieces; thefe are left to macerate in a fufficient 
quantity of warm water, and they are all boiled 
fhortly after with a flow fire, until they are diffolved and 
reduced to a jelly , this jelly is fpreadupon inftruments 
made for the purpofe, fo, that drying, it aflumes the 
form of parchment, and, when quite dry, it is then 
rolled into the form in which we fee it in the {hops. 

This valuable commodity is principally fumilhed 
from Ruflia, where they prepare great quantities fur- 
priflngly cheap. The ancients were not unacquainted 
with the fifh that afforded this drug. 
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Twe horn fish. 

The Horn Fifh is a native of the Indian Teas, it is 
fo called from the horn it has on the top cf its head, or 
beginning of the back. It is about a fpan in length, or 
fomewhat more, with a large head, and little mouth, one 
half of this fifh being nothing but head : the fkin is 
very bright, the back blueifb, the belly white, and the 
fins and tail yellow* 

Tnc: 
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The SEA BAT. 


I HE Sea Bat is likewife found in the Eafl-Indies. It 
is about eight inches in length, and nearly as broad : 
two large fpines proceed from the under jaw, and on 
the back and belly are two large fins, which refemble 
wings: the tail fin is like that of a Dorado. 

Another SEA B.\T, is alfo found in the Eafl- 
Indies. It has a head like a toad, is of a darkifh 
colour, and the fins very much refemble the wings of 
the bird called a Bat. The tail is long, and forns- 
thing like that of the Sharp-fnouted Ray. 


The FORK-TAIL FISH has a long round body, 
with a very long forked tail, from whence it takes its 
name. Its head refemblcs that of a Herring, with a 
long barb or briftle on the top of it, and two more 
below the mouth, like thofe of Shrimps, but larger, 
which they keep clofe to the body when they are 
fwimming. The fize is like that of a Mackrel, but 
the tafie is not extraordinary. 


The 
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The PYED-FISH is fo called from its colour, its 
tail and fins being brown, fpotted with pale blue fpots. 
It is about a foot in length, pretty thick, and without 
fcales: the eyes, which are yellow, are furrounded 
with a blue circle, and under the throat there hangs a 
crop. It has a little mouth, and on each fide there is 
a yellow fin. It is in great eftcem among the native 
Indians, being well tafted ; but in fome part of the 
belly there is a venomous matter, which mufl be taken 
out when gutted. 



The CUTTLE FISH. 

THIS Filh, which is ranked among the bloodlefs foft 
Fifli, is df an oblong Ihape, being about fix inches in 
length, and three and a half in thicknefs. The body is 
fomewhat oval; but broadell near the head, and grows 
fmaller towards the extremity, where it is obtufcly 

pointed. 
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pointed. Its back is covered with a fliell as large as a 
man’s hand, and about an inch thick in the middle, bet 
it is more {lender on the Tides. It is hard above, but 
very fpungy and brittle below, being very white, and 
taftes a little faltifh : the goldfmiths make ufe of it for 
many purpofes. Under its throat there is a veffel 
or bladder full of liquor blacker than ink, which it 
fheds in the water when it wants to be concealed, or 
would efcape from the fifhermen. There are two forts 
of legs joined to the head, which ferve this fifh for 
fwimming and bringing any thing to its mouth. The 
two {horteft are in the middle, and are ferrated on the 
irifide. Next to them are two long ones, one on each 
fide, and the fix remaining are generally turned back¬ 
wards, being of a pyramidal figure. It lives upon 
frnall fifh, and is met with near the {hores of the 
ocean, as well as of the Mediterranean Tea. The flefh: 
is good to eat. 


fishes. 



The Common COD FISH. 

T 

X HE Cod inhabits only the northern part of the 
world : it feems confined between the latitudes fixty- 
fix and fifty : thofe which are caught either north or 
louth of thofe degrees, being few in number, and bad 
in quality. 

Immenfe quantities of Cod Fifh inhabit the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the other fand banks that lie off 
the coafts of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New Eng¬ 
land. It is probable they are tempted to refort there 

* on 
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on account of the quantity of worms produced in thofe 
fandy bottoms. Another caufe of their particular at¬ 
tachment to thefe fpots, is their vicinity to the polar 
Teas, where they return to fpawn. 

The fifliing banks of Newfoundland are a fort of 
mountains covered with the fea : one of thefe is defer- 
vedly called the Great Bank, for it extends four hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles in length, and upwards of one 
hundred in breadth. It is about feventy-five miles 
from the ifland of Newfoundland, in America: the 
largeft, heft, and fatteft Cod, are thofe taken on the 
fouth fide of the bank ; thofe on the north fide being 
confiderably fmaller. The feafon for catching them oil 
this bank, is from the beginning of February to the be¬ 
ginning of May. Thofe that are taken in May 
and June will keep tolerably well; but thofe which are 
caught in July, Auguft and September, will fpoil in 
a very fhort time, unlefs extraordinary care be taken of 
them. Sometimes, indeed, thisfifhing is over in a 
month or fix weeks, and at other times it continues up¬ 
wards of fix months. 


Provi- 
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Providence hath benevolently ordained, that this 
fifh, fo ufeful to mankind, fhould be fo very prolific as to 
fupply more than the deficiencies of the multitudes an- 
nuallytaken. Lewenhoek counted nine millions,three 
hundred and eighty-four thouiand eggs in a Cod-fifh of 
a middling fize. 

They begin to fpawn, in our feas in the month of 
January, and depofit their eggs in rough ground among 
rocks. 

Thofe fifli are moft efleemed for the table which 
arc of a middling fize, and they are to be chofen by their 
plumpnefs or roundnefs, efpecially near the tail, and 
by the regular undulated appearance of the Tides, as if 
they were ribbed. Thefe, and other filh of this genus, 
are in the higheft feafon in winter; but the glutinous 
parts about the head lofe their delicate flavour, after 
they have been twenty-four hours out of the water. 

The general weight of thofe taken on our coafis is 
from fourteen to forty pounds, though they are fome- 
times found to weigh fixty or feventy pounds. 


The 
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The Cod-fifh is fhortin proportion to its bulk; the 
belly is very large and prominent: the jaws are of an 
equal length, with a fmall beard on the lower jaw : 
the teeth are difpofed in the palate as well as the jaws : 
the eyes are large. This filh has three foft fins on the 
back : the ventral fins are very flender; and it has two 
anal fins. It is afh-coloured on the back and fides, and 
ufually fpotted with yellow: the belly is generally 
white ; though they fometimes vary not only in colour, 
but in fhape, efpecially that of the head. It has a 
fide line, which is broad, ftraight and white, till it 
reaches oppofite the vent, when it curves towards the 
tail. 

Cod-fifh are falted in the following manner on board 
the (hips: the head is cut off, the belly opened, and 
the guts taken out; and then they are laid fide by fide, 
head to tail, at the bottom of the veflels, for about 
eight or ten feet fquare. One layer being completed, 
it is covered with fait, and another laid upon that, which 
is covered as before. All the fifh that are taken in one 
day are thus difpofed of; but great caution is ufed not 
to cure thofe which have been caught on different 
days. They remain thus for three or four days, 
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and are then removed into another part of the vefTel, 
and falted again. They are fuffered to remain thu3 
till the veflel has procured its full cargo, or till they 
depart for their deflined port. Sometimes they are 
put into barrels and packed up, and then go under the 
denomination of barrel cod. 

Thefe filh, however, are not always falted, for fome 
are dried on ihore; Such are fifhed for along the coafl 
of Placentia in-Newfoundland, from Cape Race to the 
Bay of Experts ; within which limits, there are feveral 
commodious harbours and places to dry the filh in. 
Thofe who mean to dry them in the fun, always take 
them in the fummer feafon, that being the only proper 
time for that purpofe* 

The tripes, tongues, and rows of the Cod-fifh, are 
alfo falted and barreled up ; the latter of which are of 
fervice to throw into the fea, in order to draw other 
filh together, particularly pilchards. An oil is taken 
from this filh, which anfwers all the purpofes of train 
oil, and is much ufed for dreffing leather. 


CRABS, 
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The SOLDIER CRAB. 

The Soldier Ciab, is a native of the Caribbee Iflands. 
It is about three or four inches long, and half the body 
is covered with a hard {kin or {hell. Four of the feet 
have two nippers, of which one is no larger than the 
other feet: but the other is thicker than a man’s 
thumb, with which it can pinch very flrongly, and it 
fervcs to flop up the mouth of the {hell wherein it 

lodges. 
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lodges. The reft of the body is like a little pudding- 
covered with a rough thick (kin, and is of the fize of 
a man’s finger, though not above half as long. At 
the end of this, there is a Ihort tail, composed of 
three finall nails or fhells. 


. TH ?' dcfcend ever F F ear to the fea-fide to change 
their Ihellst for the back part of the body is quite na¬ 
ked. As foon as they are hatched, they every one go 
in foai-ch of a ihell proportionable to their bulk, thruft- 
»ng their back parts therein, and then they march 
along as clothed in armour, from whence they have 
the name of Soldiers. They go up to the tops of 
mountains, and take their lodging, i„ hollow trees, 
where they hve upon leaves, rotten wood, and fruits. 
The neat year, when the ihell begins to grow too little, 
they travel down to the fea-fide again, in fearch of 
others that fit them better. When they are there, 
they ftop to examine the fhells that they meet with, 
and, when they have found one they think will do, 
they immediately quit their old one, and get into it. 


Sometimes it happens, that two make choice of the 
tmi* ihell, and then a battle enfues; for they will 
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fight and bite each other till one of them yield*, and 
xefigns the lhell to the conqueror. When he has got 
poffeflion, he takes three or four turns upon the lhore # 
and if he likes it he keeps it 5 otherwife he betakes 
himfelf to his old one again, and then chufes another. 
This they do often five or fix times, till they get one 
to their liking. Within thefe Ihells there is about half 
a fpoonful of clear water, which is looked upon as a 
fovereign remedy againft pimples or other breakings 
put, efpecially thofe that are earned by the water that 
drops from the leaves of the manchineel trees. When 
they are taken, they feem to be very angry, and have 
a cry like gre y gre, gre 9 endeavouring to lay hold of 
the perfon’s hand, which, when they do, they will 
fooner fuffer themfclves to be killed, than to let go 
their hold. 

The Sea Crab of the Eafl Indies is about a fpan in 
breadth, and of a moil curious colour, the fhell being 
fpeckled with yellow fpots: befides which there are 
three of a purple colour inclofed with white rings. 
The claws are yellowilh next the body, afterward# 
white* and at the extremities of a deep purple. The 

eyes 
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eyes have fomewhat the appearance of fmali tacks, and 
ftand out an inch fiotn the head. 

The Guaia Apara is a South American Cr ab, beauti¬ 
fully variegated. One end of the body is terminated 
with a circle, and the other by a right line. It is three 
inches broad, and two and a half long, though fome of 
them grow to a larger Cze. The fore part of the (hell 
is of a dark brown, variegated with whitifh fpots; and 
the hinder is of a whitifh yellow, adorned with brown 
ftreaks that run according to the length. It has eight 
roundifh feet or claws, with four points, which are of 
a whitilh yellow colour. Beftdes thefe,there are two great 
claws or nippers, each two inches and a half long, and 
half an inch broad : the nippers themfelves are but 
finall; for which reafon they cannot lay hold of any 
thing fo firmly as other Crabs. The upper part of 
thefe claws is armed and dentated like a cock's comb. 
The nippers are fomewhat like the bill of a cock, which, 
with the whole leg or claw, reprefonts the fore part 
of the head of that animal, together with its comb. 
Thefe are alfo of a whitilh yellow, variegated with 
brown fpots. As it fwims in the water, it blows it up 
like the bubbling of a fpring. 

£ * The 
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The Guanhumi, or Indian Land Crab, is of a 
roundifh body, but a little comprelTed, and of the fize 
of an orange. It has eight legs or claws, five inches 
long, with four joints, and the lower parts are covered 
with long hairs: the mouth is large, and hairy on its 
fides for about an inch, as well as the reft of the body. 
Of the great legs or claw3, the right is big, and the 
Lft fmall, the right being eight inches long and two 
broad: but the left isfcaree fo long by three parts? 
the eyes are thruft out like two fmall pills, and are 
drawn in at pleafure. About the mouth there are two 
feelers, if they may be fo called; for they are Ihort>> 
and can be drawn in at the will of this animal. 

All thefe crabs have one property, which is very 
wonderful. When their nippers are laid hold of, they 
can part with them very eafily to make their efcape : 
befides, if oiie of them is wounded, they immediate¬ 
ly part with it, and get rid of the limb and wound to¬ 
gether. However, in a year's time, there are other 
claws which grow in the room of the former. 

The Potiquiquia, of the Brafilians, is a Sea Prawn. 
The length of the body, from the fore part of the head 

I to 
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to the tail, isfeven inches, and the tail fix : the breadth 
of the (hell ou the back is fevcn inches, and of the 
belly two and a half: the tail confifts offeven fhellsj 
with as many joints placed over againft each other, and 
on the lower part of each fide there arc four fins an 
inch and a half long, and one broad; likewife the la¬ 
teral extremities of each plate end in a (harp horn. 
There are ten claws, five on each fide, with five joints, 
and the firft pair are fix inches long, the next nine, the 
third a foot, the fourth feven inches, and the fifth 
five. They have each a crooked fliarp nail, befet with 
many yellow hairs, like hair-pencils. The fore-leg is 
an inch thick, but the reft are fmaller : the fhell is co¬ 
vered with various forts of tubercles, like horns, with 

fliarp points: the eyes are prominent, and of the lhape 
of a cylinder, having behind them two ftraight horns 
bending forwards, and an inch in length. Before the 
eyes, and over the mouth, there are four feelers, two 
of which are as thick as a man’s thumb at their rife 
where there are four joints : and they are a foot and 
a half long, being befet with prickles on all fides. Be¬ 
tween thefe there are two lefs, with four joints, but 
they are fmooth,- being without prickles; and about 
E 3 half 
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half way from the head they are divided in two, being 
altogether ten inches long. 

The Parancare is a fort of Crab, of rather Lobfter, 
that lives in a borrowed Ihell, and is three inches long; 
but the flefti is not eatable. The two fore-legs have 
nippers, and there are four others three inches long ; 
and behind thefe four more that are fliort. The tail 
is an inch and a half long, and the eyes are long and 
prominent. There are two barbs confiiling of tufts of 
hair. The body is covered with a (kin of a dark chef- 
nut colour; and the tail is of the fame colour ftreaked 
with black according to its length. The lower part of 
the body is blueifli, as are the eyes and barb; and over 
every part are hairs of the colour of okcr. The ihell 
it lives in is about four inches long, and turbinated, being 
of a palifli yellow colour. 


Tub 
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Thi thornback, 


1. HE THORNBACK differs from the Skate, in 
being lefs, and being armed with a great number of 
fpines or prickles, from whence it has its name. It 
has one row on the back, and three on the tail. Mr, 
Pennant mentions a large one that he had fcen, which 
had three row* on the back, and five on the tail. 

E 4 The 
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The fliape of the body, exclufive of the tail, is nearly 
fquare, and yet a tranfverfe line, drawn from corner 
to corner, is longer than a line drawn from the head 
to the root of the tail, fo that the filh may in reality 
be faid to be broader than it is long. It has ho feales, 
but is covered with a kind of flime, which renders it 
extremely flippery. The upper part is of a dufky 
colour, fpotted with white, and the belly is entirely 
white ; the eyes are very prominent, and placed on the 
upper part of the head, having no bone, or any thing 
dfe to defend them. On the nofe, and on the inner 
fide of the forehead, near the eyes, are a few prickles; 
and others are irregularly fcattered on the upper part 
of the pedoral fins. 

If a Thorriback is placed with the belly uppermofi, 
the noftrils appear, and are contiguous to the mouth, 
which is deflitute of teeth; but the jaw-bone is as 
rough a6 a file. 

The gills, as in other fifh of this kind, confift of 
five holes, placed in a femicircular form ; and there are 
two ft mickeies on the lower part of the fifii, onemi- 

compafiing 
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CompafTing the bread, and the other the lower belly, 
which is divided from the tipper by a bone, where thefe 
circles touch. 

The young fifh have very few prickles on them, 
and their backs are often fpotted with white, each 
fpot being encircled with black. 

Thornbacks are fometimes found to weigh four¬ 
teen or fifteen pounds, but with us they feldoni exceed 
eight. 

They frequent our fandy fhores, and are very 
voracious; they feed on all forts of fiat fifii, and are 
particularly fond of herrings and fand eels. Some¬ 
times they feed upon cruftacious animals, fuch at 
crabs, &c. They begin to generate in June, and 
produce their young in July and Auguft, which 
(as well as thofe of the Skate) are called Maids, 
before they are old enough to breed. 

In November, the Thornback begins to be in 
fvafon, and continues fo later than the Skate, 
E $ but 
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but the young of both are good at any time of the 
year. 

The flefh of the Thornback refembles that of the 
Skate, but it is lefs delicate, and harder of digeflion; 
but the liver is confidered by fome as a great delicacy. 



The 





The TURTLE. 

TURTLES are ufually diftinguifhed by failors into 
four kinds; the Trunk Turtle, the Logger-head, the 
Hawkfbill, and the Green Turtle. 

The Trunk Turtle is generally larger than the reft, 
and its hack is higher and rounder. The flefh of thi# 
Turtle is rank and unwholefome, 
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The Logger-head has obtained his title from the fize 
of his head, which is much larger in proportion than 
that of the other kinds. The flefh of this alfo is rank, 
and very feldom eaten. 

The Hawkfbill Turtle, has a long and fmall mouth, 
fomewhat refembling the bill of an hawk. Though 
the flefh of this Turtle is very indifferent, the fhell 
ferves for the moil valuable purpofes. This is the 
animal which fupplies the tortoile-fhell, of which 
fmiff-boxes and a variety of beautiful trinkets are made. 
The flefh of this alfo is very indifferent eating. 

The Green Turtle is the moil celebrated, and the 
moft valuable of all the animals of the tortoife kind. 
The delicacy of its flefh, and its nutritive qualities, 
together with the property of being eafily digefted, 
arc now well known among us. Dampier appears to 
be the ftrft who informed us of the di ft in <51 ions among 
thefe animals; and that, while the reft might be 
valuable for other purpofes, the Green Turtle alone 
was chiefly prized for the delicacy of its flefh. The 
Green Turtle is indeed become a branch of commerce, 
and fhips are provided with conveniendes for ftipply- 
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mg them with water and provifion, to bring them 
aver in health from Jamaica, and other Weft India 
lilands. This cannot, however, be always effected; 
for though they fcarce require any provifion upon the 
voyage; yet the working of the lhip occaiions them 
to be beat againft the Tides of the boat which contains 
them, by which they become very lean and bat¬ 
tered. 

The colour of the ftiell of this animal is rather 
greener than that of others of this kind; whence it has 
the name of the Green Turtle. Thofe which are 
about two hundred weight are the moft common fize, 
though they are fometimes found to exceed five hun¬ 
dred. 

The coupling time is one of the principal feafons 
for catching them. As foon as they are perceived, 
two or three people draw near them in a canoe, and 
either flip a noofe round their necks or on one of their 
feet. If they have no line* they lay hold of them by 
the neck, where they have no fhell, with their hands 
onlyi and by this means they catch them both to- 
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gethcr : but fomctimes the female efcapes, being more 
fhy than the male. 

Another way of taking them at this time is with a 
fpear, which being thrown at the back of the Turtle, 
pierces the fhell and bone, and (licks as faft therein as 
if it was folid oak. They ftruggle hard to get loofe, 
but all in vain ; for they take care that the line, whicli 
is fattened to the fpear, be ftrong enough to hold 
him. 

The time of taking Turtle upon land is from the 
firft moon in April till that in Auguft, it being the 
feafon in which thefe creatures lay their eggs. The 
number of them is prodigious; for they will lay feveral 
hundred in one feafon. The night before (he intends to 
lay, (he comes and takes a view of the place, and after 
taking a turn about, (he goes to fea again, but never 
fails to return the night following. 

Towards the fetting of the fun, they are feen draw¬ 
ing near the land, and feem to look earn eft ly about 
them, as if they were afraid to be difeovered. When 

they 
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they perceive any perfon on (hore, they feek for ano¬ 
ther place; but if other wife, they land when it is 
dark. After they have looked carefully about them, 
they begin to work and dig in the fand with their 
fore-feet, till they have made a round hole of a foot 
broad, and a foot and a half deep, a little above where 
the water reaches when higheft. This done, they 
lay eighty or ninety eggs, or upwards, at a time, 
each as big as a hen’s egg, and as round as a ball. 
They continue laying about the fpace of an hour, 
during which time, if a cart was to be driven over 
them they would not ftir. The eggs are covered with 
a tough white {kin, like wetted parchment. When 
they have done laying, they cover the hole fo dexteroufly, 
that it is no eafy matter to find the place. This done, 
they return to the fea. At the end of fifteen days 
they lay eggs again, in the fame manner; and at the 
end of another fifteen, they do the fame again, laying 
three times in all. 

In about twenty-five days after laying, the eggs are 
hatched by the heat of the fun; and then the little 
Turtles, being as big as young quails, run diredlly to 
the fea, without any guide to lead them, or Ihew them 
E 8 the 
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the way. When there are any caught before they get 
into the fea, they are generally fried whole, and are 


fa;d to be delicious eating. 


The men that watch for the Turtles,as foon as they 
have an opportunity, turn them on their backs, which 
is not performed without feme difficulty ; for they are 
very heavy, and flruggle hard. After this, they haul 
them above high-water mark, and leave them till , 
m^rping^ 
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The LAMPREY. 

-The MURCENA is by the writers of EnglifH 
dictionaries called a LAMPREY, but very improperly; 
however, we have no Engiifli name for it. The body 
is broader and flatter than that of an eel, with a 
longer (harp and flat fnout. The colour is a mixture 
ofblackifh yellow and gold colour; and the mouth 
opens exceeding wide. At the end of the fnout there 
are two fhort hollow appendages; and above the eyes 
there are another pair, that are thicker but fhorter. 
The eyes arc feated in the upper jaw, in the fpace be¬ 
tween 
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tween the end of the fnout and the corners of 
the mouth. A fin rifes not far from the head, 
in the middle of the back, and is continued to the 
tail. 


Lampreys in general have a round or oval mouth, 
•with a hole or pipe on the top of the fnout, as in thofe 
of the Whale kind. There are feven holes on each 
fide, which ferve inftead of gills, where there are no 
Jins, nor yet on the belly; by which they are dif- 
•tinguilhed from all other filh of this kind; that is, the 
Jong and flippery. 

Lampreys are fea-filh, but, like the Salmon, they 
^uitthe fait waters about the latter end of the winter, 
or the beginning of Ipring ; and, after a flay of a few 
months, return again to the ocean, a very few ex¬ 
cepted. Though the Severn is the moft noted for 
them, they are found at certain feafons of the year not 
only in feveral of our rivers, but in the moft confider- 
able of the Scotch and Irilh rivers. They are moft 
in fcafon in the months of March, April, and May j 
for they are much firmer when juft arrived out of the 
frit water, then they arc afterwards ; it having been 

obferved* 
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oblervcd, that they appear wafted and very flabby at 
the approach of hot weather. 

It has been an ancient cuftom for the city of Glou- 
cefter, to prefent annually to his Majefty a Lamprey 
pye, covered with a large raifed cruft. As this prefent 
is made at Chriftmas, the corporation find it extremely 
difficult at that time to procure any frefti Lampreys, it 
being fo early in the feafon ; and fometimes they have 
been known to purchafe them at a guinea a-piece. 

Lampreys are fometimes found that weigh four or 
five pounds: when either potted or ftewed, they are 
•reckoned a great delicacy : but they are a forfeiting 
food, as one of our monarchs fatally experienced; the 
death of Henry the Firft being occafioned by a plentiful 
meal of Lampreys. 

The mouth of this fifti is round, and placed rather 
obliquely below the end of the nofe; the edges are 
jagged, which enables them to adhere more ftrongly 
to the ftones, as their cuftom is; and from which they 
are not to be drawn off without forne difficulty. 
There are twenty row3 of Angle teeth placed in the 

mouth 
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mouth of this animal, difpofed in circular orders, and 
placed far within. The colour of the fifh is dufky, 
marked with irregular fpots of dirty yellow, which 
gives it a difagreeable appearance. 

There is a fpecies called the Leffer Lamprey, which 
grows to the length of about ten inches. The colour 
of the back is dufky, fometimes mixed with blue ; and 
the whole under-fide is filvery. They are found in the 
Thames, Severn, and Dee; and, when potted, are by 
fome preferred to the larger kind. Great numbers arc 
taken about Mortlake. 


The LAMPREY-EEL. 

TThE LAMPREY-EEL is fometimes three yards in 
length j the body about the gills is near fourteen 
inches in circumference; and the Ikin is of a blackilh 
colour, marked with pale angular fpots. The mouth 
is round, with which it adheres to a piece of wood, 
ftone, or any other fubftance, as if it was fucking it, 
and cannot be parted from it without difficulty. The 
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flcin is tough, and yet they do not take it off to drefs it. 

It has a hole in the head like the Lampern, and there 
are feven holes on each fide of the head, under which 
the gills are concealed. On th« top of the head there 
is a white fpot, and the edge of the mouth is jagged; ] 
the teeth are placed within the mouth, and thofe that 
(land fartheft backwards are larged. It has no bones 
but a griflle down the back full of marrow, which 
(hould be taken out before it is dreft. In (hort, they 
refemble a Lampern in all things. 



Th* 




The CHAR, or RED CHAR. 


*THE CHAR is an inhabitant of the lakes of the 
north, and thofe of the mountainous parts of Europe. 
It is found in great abundance in the cold lakes on the 
fummits of the Lapland Alps, and is almoft the only 
fifti that is met with in plenty in thofe regions. 


The only place in England, where this fifh is taken, 
is Winander-mere; but in Wales it is caught in dif¬ 
ferent; 
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ferent lakes. In Merionethfliire they are fmaller than 
in other places, and are taken in O&ober; but in one 
of the lakes in Carnarvonfhire they are caught m 
November; in another, in December; and in a third, 
in January: fo that the fifhing ends in one when the 
other begins. They fwim together in Ihoals; and, 
though they appear on the furface of the water in 
fummer-time, yet they will no* then fuffer themfelves 
to be taken either with an angle or nets. The only 
fcafon for catching this fifh, is, when they refort to 
the (hallow parts of the lakes to dtpofit their fpawn. 
At this time they fet trammel-nets baited, and fo leave 
them for whole days and nights, after which they are 
generally fure to find fome therein. 

It has a longer and more (lender body than a Trout, 
and the hack is of an olive-green colour, fpeckled with 
whitifti fpots. The belly is generally red, though it is 
fometimes white, cfpccially in the fpawners. The 
fcaies are exceeding fmall, and the lateral lines (height. 
The mouth is wide, the jaws pretty equal, only the 
lower is a little (harper and more protuberant than the 
upper. The lower part of the fins are of a vermilion 
die, and the gills are four double. There fcre teeth 

both 
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both in the jaws and on the tongue ; but in the upper 
jaw there is a double row. The flefh is fofter and 
more tender than that of a Trout. 

The Char is in very high efteem, and exceeding 
fcarce. The inhabitants in the neighbourhood of 
Winander-mere make a pra&ice of potting chars, 
which are ufually feat as prefents to remote friends; 
but they cannot be taken in fufficient quantities for fale 
even at an unreafonable price. 

The GILT-CHAR is the fame as the Red-Char of 
Winander-mere in the county of Weftmoreland; and is 
like a Trout, only it is much broader, and has a more 
prominent belly. The feales are very fmall, and the 
colour on the back is lighter than that of a Trout, 
though variegated with black fpots. The belly and 
fides are of a filver colour ; the fnout is blueifh, and 
the fkull tranfparant. It has teeth in the palate, and 
two rows of them on the tongue. The flefh is red, and 
is in high efteem among the Italians. It never exceeds 
twelve inches in length* 
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The GELT or BARREN CHAR, is one that 
has notfpawncd the preceding feafon, and on that 
account is reckoned to be in the greateft perfection. 
It is more flender than the Red Char, as being with¬ 
out fpawn. The back is of a gloffy hue; the Tides 
filvery, mix;ed with blue, and fpotted with pale red : 
the fides of the belly are of a pale red, and the bottom 
white. This is found only in thofe lakes, which are alf# 
inhabited by the Red Char. 
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The TROUT. 

THE TROUT is a fifh of excellent taftc, and 
covered with fmall fcales, ufually ftreaked with red. 
There arc feveral fpecies of this fifh, which live in 
various places, and differ in colour and fize. Some 
are found in deep and rapid rivers, others in lakes; 
fome are of a blackifh colour, others reddifh, and 
lather of a gold colour, and varioufly marked with 
fpots of a purple or vermilion die ; but on the belly 
ihey have a yellowiih caff. 


This 
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This filh fwims with much agility ami fwifmefs, 
»nd is laid on hearing thunder to be fo aftonilhed, as to 
become immoveable. It feeds upon worms, flime^ 
mud, infedts, and fmallj filhes, which it purfues with 
fo much eagernefs, from the bottom to the furface of 
the water, that it fome times throws itfelf into the 
boats palTing near it. 

The Trout is of a Iongilh form, and rcfembles the 
Salmon more than any other filh. The head is lhort 
and roundilh, the nofe blunt, the body thick, and the 
tail broad. The mouth is wide, and it has teeth, not 
only in the jaws, but on the palate and tongue. The 
eyes are large, with a reddilh circle round the pupil f 
the reft of the iris being of a filver colour. The Ikin 
readily falls into wrinkles, and feparates from the fleflv 
In the larger trouts, the back is of a dulky hue, and 
full of black fpots, which in fome are mixed with 
led. 


It is furprizing that this common filh has efcaped the 
notice of all the ancients, except Aufonius, who only 
celebrates it for iu beauty. 


The 
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The Trout is a voracious fifh, and affords excellent 
diverfion to the angler. Thefe fiih fhift their quarters 
to fpawn, and, like the Salmon, make up towards the 
heads of rivers to depofit their fpawn. They delight 
in cool and fmall ftrcams, which defcend from rocky 
hills; and feem particularly fond of fwimming againft 
the courfe of the water. They are found in fmall 
rivers among the Alps, the waters of which are 
fo exceeding cold, that no fifh can accompany 
them. 


Trouts are not in the higheft feafon when they 
are fulleft of fpawn, for they are fattoft, and have 
the moft delicious tafte in July and Auguft, 1 hey 
begin however to be in feafon in March, and become 
fo in fome rivers much fooner than in others-. 

In winter they arc lean, fick, and unwholefome, 
breeding a kind of worm with a large head, which in 
fome degree refembles a clove. At that time the 
beautiful fpots difappear, and the lively colour of the 
belly becomes dufky and difagreeable. But, towards 
the latter end of March, he rouzes from his lethargy, 

rul$ 
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nibs off his ill-bred foes againft the gravelly bottomso 
and foon after recovers his former ftrength and vigour. 
The flelh is drier and lefs tender than that of the 
Salmon; it is, however, efteemed the moil agreeable 
•f all thofe fifli that refide continually in frefh water. 


S 
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The SMELT. 

SmELTS are ufually about fix inches long, and near 
an inch in breadth, but they are fometimes found of the 
length of twelve inches; they have a very peculiar 
fcent, from whence their Englifh name is derived 
that is, fmell it. People greatly difagree refpe&ing the 
fcent of this fifh: fome afiert it flavours of the violet, 
others of the cucumber: we acknowledge that we art 
of the latter opinion. The Germans however diflin- 
guifh it by the delicate title of Stinckfifch. 1 he Smelt 
is the leaft of thefe kind of fifh, and is of a very beauti¬ 
ful form and colour ; the head is fo tranfparcnt, that 
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all the lobes of the brain may be plainly and diftin&ly 
feen ; and the Ikin in general is fo thin, that, with a 
good microfcope, the blood may be obferved to circu¬ 
late. The fcales are fmall,and fall off with the dighted 
touch. The back is of a duflcy colour, but the belly 
and fides fhine like filver: the tail confids of nineteen 
ray9, and is forced. The iris of the eye is filvery; the 
pupil of a full black ; and the under jaw is the longeft. 
It has four large teeth in the front of the upper Jaw, 
and feveral fmall ones in the Tides of both. It has two 
rows of teeth in the roof of the mouth ; and two others 
of large teeth on the tongue. 

Smelts inhabit the Teas that wafh the iflands of Great 
Btitain and Ireland the whole year, and never go very 
remote from fhore, except when they aTcend the rivers. 
It has been obferved, that they are feen in rivers feme 
months before they fpawn, but immediately afterwards 
they all return to the fait water, and never appear again 
in the frefh dreams till the next feafon. The fiefh of 
the fmelt is foft and tender, and of a delicate tafte ; and 
is therefore in very high efteem. They are frequently 
ferved up to table as a kind of garnilh to large filh ; and 
they ought, in that cafe, to be confidered only as a 
^ ga* nidi, 
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garnilh, for they are feldom fit to be eaten ; the codk 
generally keeping them fo long before the fire, that 
they become dry, infipid, and taftelefs. 

In March, if the fpring be mild, prodigious quanti¬ 
ties of this delicate filh make their appearance in the 
river Merfey, which often feems of a greenifh colour, 
from the vaft bodies of Smelts that fwim about. At 
this time, every boat, every filherman, and every net, 
is employed, and even the boys with cabbage-nets 
catch thefe filh, which are double the fize of thofe 
ufually caught in the Thames; fometimes the balkets, 
pails, boats, and the very banks, are filled with fpar- 
lings, as they are called in Chefhire, where, from the 
great plenty, they are frequently fold at four-pence a 
{core. 1 Some of thefe fifh have been caught in Roftern 
Mere, and other Hill waters, where the fifhermen have 
waftied the fpawn from their nets; but thefe filh ap¬ 
pear lean ; neither do they breed in ponds. 


The 
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The MULLET, 

The form of a Mullet refembles that of a Dace ; 
the head is almbft fquare, and flat at the top; the nofe 
is fharp, and the lips thick. It has large fcales, not 
only on the body, but alfo on the head, arid the covers 
of the gills. The back is of a blueifh brown, and the 
belly white. The lateral lines are variegated alternate* 
ly with black and white. The eyes have no other fkin 
than their own coats, and the forward back fin is ra* 
diated with five long fpines. The mouth is deftitute 
of teeth, but the tongue is roughilh ; and there are two 
rough bones on each fide of the palate. This filh ha 
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alfo a bone befet with prickles, at each corner of the 
mouth. When at its full growth, it is about eighteen 
inchc 8^0ng. It vifits the rivers in the fouthern parts 
of England, in the beginning of the fummer with 
every tide, and returns back when the water ebbs. 
Thofe taken near Arundel, in Suflex, are faid to be 
much fuperior to any others. The Mullet is an excel¬ 
lent fifh for the table. 

Mullets generally come in great fhoals, and keep 
rooting in the fand or mud, like hogs. They are very 
fugacious, and when furrounded with a net, the whole 
ihoal frequently efcapes by leaping over it; for when 
one takes the lead, the others immediately follow. 

The Mullet was in great eflimation amongft the Ro¬ 
mans, and bore an exceeding high price. Asinius 
Celer, a man of confular dignity, gave eight thoufand 
mummi, or fixty-four pounds eleven fhillings and eight 
pence, for a fifh of fo fmall a fize as the Mullet. Such 
indeed was the luxury of the times, that there were 
flews in the eating-rooms, fo that the fifh could at 
once be brought from under the table and placed upon 
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it; they even put the Mullets in tranfparent vafes,that 
they might be entertained with the various changes of 
its colour while it lay expiring. 

The American Mullet is of the lize and ftiape of a 
middling Trout, with eyes of an oval form, and fcales of 
a filver colour ; between the rows of which there arc 
grey lines. On the top of the back there is a fin larger 
than all the reft, and the tail is forked. All the fins 
are whitilh. 

The Bafs is by many authors called Lupus, that is, 
the Wolf Fifh, on account of its greedinefs. It weighs 
about fifteen pounds, being not much unlike a Trout 
in Ihape, only it has a thicker head. The colour on 
the back is of a blackifh blue, but on the belly like fil¬ 
ver. When young, the back is variegated with black 
fpots, which vanifh when the filh grows old. The 
fcales are of a middle fize, but thick, and adhere very 
dofe to the (kin. The mouth is wide, as well as the 
apertures of the gills, and there are rough teeth in 
the jaws. It has thorns or prickles about its head, and 
the eyes are large, with an iris of a filver colour. The 
forward back Ikin is radiated with no more than nine 
F 3 fpines. 
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fpines, and in the palate there is a triangular bone, 
befides two more in the throat. The tongue is broad 
Render, and rough, there being a rough bone in the 
middle. The fieih is extremely well tailed, and exceed¬ 
ing wholefome. 
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The PERCH. 

The Perch is juftly admired as a firm and delicate 
fi(h. It delights in deep holes, and gentle dreams ; it 
is extremely voracious, and a very eager biter: if an 
angler meets with a fhoal of them, lie is almoft fure of 
taking every one. A full-grown Perch is about twelve 
or fourteen incheslong, though they are fometimes found 
to exceed fixteeu ; but this is an extraordinary fize. 
The body is deep, the feales very rough, and the back 
very much arched. The iris of the eye is of a yellow 
F 4 
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or gold colour; the mouth is wide; and the teeth are 
fmall, difpofed in the jaws and on the roof of the 
mouth : the edges of tfie covers of the gills are ferrated; 
and on the lower end of the largeft is a fharp 
fpine. The colours of the Perch are beautiful-, the 
back and part of the fides are of a dark green, marked 
with five broad black bars, pointing downwards : the 
belly is white, tinged with red: the ventral fins are 
of a bright fcarlet; and the anal fins and the tail are of 
the fame colour, but fomewhat paler. The tail is a 
little forked. 

It is faid that the Pike will not attack this fifli, being 
fearful of the fpiny fins, which the Perch ere&s at 
the approach of the former. With refpedl to large fifh, 
this opinion may be well founded ; but it is well 
known the fmall ones are the moil alluring bait that 
can be offered for the Pike : it is probable the fins are 
then too foft to do him any injury. 

The flefh of it is very wholefome and eafy of digef- 
tion. It is much efteemed in a difh called by the Dutch 
Water Souchy. The bones of the head are ufed in me¬ 
dicine, 
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tlicinc, and, when pulverized, have the fame virtue a* 
other abforbent powders. 

There is a very fingular variety of Pearch in a lake 
called Llyn Raithlyn in Merionethfhire, in which the 
lower part of the back-bone, next the tail, is flrangely 
diftorted. 

The liver of the Pearch is ufually thrown away, bc- 
caufe it is apt to be meafly. Thefe fifh fpawn but 
once a year, and that is in the latter end of February. 
Some think the male is to be diftinguifhed from the 
female by the fins being of a deeper red. 

The mofl natural places for this fifh are rivers, and 
yet it will live, and even thrive when fhut up in a 
pond. In the day-time it does not appear to bt fond 
of any particular haunt, becaufe it is almofl continually 
roving about in queft of food, being a very voracious 
fifii: and yet they are more likely to be found under 
the hollow of a bank, the piles of bridges, flumps of 
trees, or in * gentle flream of middling depth. In the 
night, indeed, they retire to a place of repofe, which, 
if you arc fo lucky as to difeover, early in the morning, 
F 5 you 
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you have an excellent chance of taking them all, for 
they bite very boldly, generally herd together, and 
the taking of one does not intimidate the reft from fall¬ 
ing into the fame danger. 

It will be to no purpofe to angle for this fifh before 
the mulberry-tree begins to bud ; that is, ^before the 
fpring is fo far advanced as to put the fruit out of dan¬ 
ger of being killed by nipping frofts, and for the fame 
reafon he always bites beft in warm weather ; yet, in 
the very midft of fummer, he is fooneft taken in cool, 
cloudy, and windy weather, and you may angle for 
him any time of the day, hut you will be more likely 
to fucceed from feven to ten in the morning, and from 
two till fun-fet in the afternoon, or later. In angling 
for Pearch you need not continue long in the fame 
place, for they ufually bite as foon as the bait drops 
in; you ought to angle at or near the bottom, 
conftantly raifing your bait alinoft to the top, letting 
it drop gently again. 
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The PIKE. 

The Pike has a roundifh oMong tody with a flat 
head) and fquare back: the fnout is very prominent, 
and the lower jaw is fomewhat longer than the upper. 
The mouth is very wide, and the teeth very {harp, dif- 
pofed not only in the front of the upper jaw , but in both 
Tides of the lower jaw,in the roof of the mouth, and fome- 
timeson the tongue : the eyes are fmall, and the tail is 
forked. The body is covered with fmall thick fcales 
which are moiftencd'on the edges with a kind of {lime 
that has a greenilh call; and the younger the filh is, 
the greener he appears. The back and Tides, when 
turned towards the light, appear to have fomewhat ot 
6 golden hue : ,the Tides arc fpotted with yellow', and 
F 6 the 
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the belly is white/ It has duiky fpots, and reddifh lines 
on the tail, efpecially towards the corners. 

The Pike will fwallow other fifh which are almoft 
as large as itfelf; not even excepting thofe of their own 
kind. Innumerable are the inftances mentioned by 
authors ©f the voracity of this fifli. Mr. Pennant 
informs us of a Pike being choaked, by attempting to 
fwallow one of its own fpecies, that proved^too large a 
merfel. It will devour the water-rat, and draw down 
the young ducks as they are fwimming on the water. 
At Lord Gower’s canal at Trent ham, a Pike feized 
the head of a fwan, as it was feeding under water, 
and gorged fo much of it as killed them both. Gesner 
indeed relates an inftance, that borders a little on the 
marvellous. He tells us, that a famifhed Pike on the 
Rhine feized on the lips of a mule that was brought to 
water, and that the beaft drew the fifh out before it 
could difen gage itfelf. 

The longevity of the Pike is very remarkable.' 
Rzaczynski tells us of one that was ninety years of 
age ; and Gefner fays, that in I 497 > a was ta ^ en 
near Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring affixed 
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to it, on which were the following words in Greek 
chara&ers: “ I am the fifh which was fir A: of all put in- 
« to this lake by the hands of the governor of the uni- 
“ verfe, Frederick the Second, the 5th of October 
« 1230 d’ fuppofing this to be a facSl, the fifh was at 
leaft two hundred and fixty-feven years of age. 

Their ufual time of fpawning is in March, and fome- 
tirues fooner, if the fpring is forward. They are ex¬ 
ceedingly prolific, forty-eight thousand eggs having 
been found in one of their roes. They are in leafon all 
the year, except in fpawning time, and about fix weeks 
after it. The flelh is firm, white and fweet j but if the 
fifh exceeds ten or twelve pounds in weight, it has a 
raukifh flavour. 

The Pike is good and nourifhing food, and agrees at 
all times, but efpecially in winter, with any age and 
conftitution. Some authors pretend, that it is hard of 
digeftion, heavy in the ftomach, and always affords bad 
juices ; but thefe qualities are only applicable to fuch as 
live in ponds, and marfhy places, and feed upon flime 
and mud. Jovius thinks the Pike has but an ordinary 
tafle, and Aufonius does not eflecm it; but its taftc 
F 7 differs 
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differs according to the country in which it is bred. 
The roe provokes vomiting, and fometimes purges vio¬ 
lently. The Pike contains much oil, and volatile fait. 

Mr.L ie, of Thehvell in Chelhire, had flored a pit; 
but w hen he laded it, in expe&ation of catching a great 
number of fifh, to his difappointment he found only a 
large lean Pike, which had devoured all the flore-filh, 
and had in his ftomach a water wag-tail, and a young 
throttle, which were fuppofed to have been hopping 
on a twig near the water. 

A Pike catched in Barn-meer (a large (landing water 
in Chefhire^) Was-an ell long, and weighed thirty-five 
pounds; it was prefented to Lord Cholmondeley, 
who ordered it to be put into a canal in the garden, 
wherein were abundance of feveral forts of fifh. 
About twelve months after, his Lordfhip drawed the 
canal, and found that this overgrown Pike had de¬ 
voured all the (i(h, except one large carp, that weighed 
between nine and ten pounds, and that was bitten in 
feveral places. The Pike was then put into the canal 
again, together with abundance of (i(h with him to 
feed upon, alt which he devoured in left than a year’s 

time; 
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time; and was obferved by the gardener and workmen 
there to take the ducks, aud other water- fowl, under 
water ; whereupon they foot magpies and crows, and 
threw them into the canal, which the Pike took before 
their eyes: of this they acquainted Lord (JholMonbe- 
ley, who thereupon ordered the flaughterman to fling 
in calves bellies, chickens guts, and fuch like garbage 
to him, to prey upon; but being foon after negle&ed, 
he died, as fuppofed, for want of food. 

In the flew for prefer ving flfo, at John Ecerton’s, 
Efq. at Tatton in Chefoire, a large Pike was taken out, 
when there appeared at his mouth the tail of a tifo, 
which being pulled out, proved to be another Pike, 
weight one pound, and was then alive. 

The Pike delights in a quiet, foady, unfrequented 
water, and lurks in the midft of weeds, flags or bull- 
rufoes: yet be frequently makes excurflons from thence, 
and ranges about in fearch of prey : in cold weather he 
lies deep, and near the bottom, but as the weather 
grows warm he frequents the foallows. In a very hot, 
clear, fultry day, he may be feen lying on the furface 
of the water, but then you cannot tempt him with any 
F 8 bait. 
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bait. Hisbeft biting time is early in the morning and 
late in the evening, when there is a brifk wind, and 
where the water is clear. If they bite at all, they will 
take the bait at firft; it is therefore ufelefs to throw it 
often in the fame place. He will take any fort of 
bait, except a fly; but the principal are young roach, 
dace, gudgeons, minnows, loaches, and bleak. 
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The CARP. 

r r 

A HE colour of the Carp, efpecially when full grown, 
is yellowifh, and the fcales are large: the head is fhort, 
like that of a Tench, and the mouth is of a middling 
fize, with fat flelhy yellow lips. It has no teeth in the 
jaws or on the tongue, but it has a triangular bone in 
the palate, and two other bones in the throat, which 
anfwer the purpofe of teeth. It has a fingle barb on 
each fide of the mouth, and another above thofc 
which is ihorter : the fins are large j the tail is broad, 

a little 
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a little forked, and of a reddifh black colour: the 
lateral line is ftraight, and pafles through the middle 
of each fide. 

There were no Carps in our’ ponds or rivers, till 
they were introduced here by Leonard Maschal, 
about the year 1514. Ruffia has none of thefe fifh at 
this day ; Sweden has them only in the ponds of 
the people of fafbion; but they abound in the rivers 
and lakes of Polilh Pruffia, where they are taken of a 
vaft fize. They are there a great article of commerce, 
and are fent in well-boats to Ruflia and Sweden. 

Pliny fayS it lives in the fea; and we are credibly 
informed, that Carps are found in the harbour of Dant- 
2ick. They are very long lived. Gesner affirms, 
that he knew a man of good reputation, who allured 
him he had feen one of an hundred years old. They 
alfo grow to a very great fize : a Carp was taken in 
the river T hames, near Hampton court, that weighed 
thirteen pounds. Jovius fays, Carps were fometimes 
caught in the Lacus Larius, of two hundred pounds 
weight; and, according to Rzaczynski, others have 
been taken in the Dniester which were five feet in 


length. 
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J<?ngth. They arc extremely tenacious of life, and have 
been kept alive out of water upwards of a fortnight, 
by being wrapped up in wet mofs, with the mouth 
only remaining out. It fhould be hung up in a cool 
place, fed with bread and milk, and fometimes plunged 
into the water. By this treatment they grow fatter, 
and have a-finer flavour than thofe which are immedi¬ 
ately killed from the pond. 

The Carp is a prodigious breeder : the roe has fome¬ 
times been taken out and weighed with the fifh itfelf, 
when the former has been found to preponderate. The 
Carp has perhaps the longeft fealesof any fifh, in pro¬ 
portion to its hulk. Some of thefe are brown, and 
others yellow and white: the brown colour prevails in 
the largeft feales; the middle are of a yellow and gold 
colour; but the white are fmall and filvered. 

The flefh of the River Carp is much better than that 
of the pond, and in general it is more or lefs wholefome, 
according t o the nature of the water in which they are 
bred, and confequently muddy ftinking ponds produce 
the worft fifh. It is foft, infipid, and not entirely free 
from vifeidity. But curious eaters value it chiefly for 

the 
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the palate, or tongue, as they call it. The River Carp 
is not fond of a rapid ftream, but delights in a ftill 
deep water, with a marley, or clayey bottom, efpecially 
if there be green weeds, which he is extremely fond 
of. A Carp exercifes the angler’s patience Ss much as 
any fifh, for he is very fly and wary. They feldombite 
in cold weather, and, in hot, a man cannot be too early 
or too late for them. But when they do bite there is 
no fear of their hold. 







The TENCH. 

.THE Tench weighs with us about five or fix pounds, 
when full grown, but in other countries they have 
been found to weigh twenty. 

It has a fmall head and fnout, in proportion to the 
fize of the body; for this is broad, thick, and Ihort : 
the opening of the mouth will admit one’s little finger, 
and the jaws are without teeth ; but in the throat there 
are five on each fide ; the covers of the gills tonfift of 

four 
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four plates and three crooked fpines; the lateral line is 
crooked, and nearer the belly than the back. There 
are fmall dudls or holes on the head over the eyes 5 
that is, one row on each fide, that form a fort of a 
line ; and under the eyes there are two other lines or 
rows of holes, one of which is fcated near the covers 
of the gills, and the other beneath the lower jaw : the 
eyes are fmall, feated on the fides of the head, and the 
iris is red: the openings of the covers of the gills are 
not fo large as in other fifh of this kind ; there are four 
gills on each fide, each of which is furnifhed with a 
double row of knots made in the lhape of a comb, and 
which are equal on each fide to three of the inner gills j 
but in the iaft of the inner knots they are almoft equal 
to each other, and the external are longer than the in¬ 
ternal on the upper part, though much fhorter at the 
lower : thefe are all foft. The back, which is thick, 
rifes a little above the head, and the belly is broad and 
flat throughout: the fcales are oblong, and fni3ll, in 
comparison of other fifli of the fame kind; they adhere 
clofe to the lkin, and are black upon the back, and 
blackifh on the fides, with a little mixture of a golden 
©r greenilh-yellow colour; but it is whitifli under the 
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belly- There is a fort of flime all over this fifh, that 
renders it as flippery as an Eel. All the fins, as well 
as the tail, are black or blackilh, and fometimes of a 
dark-grey colour: the fins on the breaft are blackifh, 
almoft round, and confift of feventeen rays, of which 
the fixteenth is longeft, and the firft is fingle and 
ftrong; but all the reft are branched at the end, and 
the Lift is fmall. The belly fins are aifo black and 
roundifh at the edge, and confift of eleven rays, of 
which the firft is fmall, the fecond robuft and thick; 
but all the reft are branched at the ends. There is a 
fingle black fin on the back, confifting of twelve rays, 
of which the firft is very fhort, and the fecond is fome- 
what longer, and reaches to the middle of the reft : the 
third is fingle, as well as the two firft, but the reft are 
branched at the ends: the fin at the vent is black, and 
confifts of eleven rays, of which the two firft are fmall, 
but the third is pretty long and fingle, like the two 
former, and all the reft are branched at the ends. 
The tail is blackilh, fomewhat fquare, and confifts of 
nineteen rays, that are hard to count, except the laft. 

The flelh of this fifh is a little clammy, like that of 
an Eel, and may probably want a little fpice in the 

drefting ; 
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drefling; bat in general it is as much in efleem as mod 
other fifth 

There are two fmall ftones in the head of the Tench, 
that have an abforbent, detergent, and dieuretic qua- 
lity. 

It is fometimes called the Phyfician of the fifh, and 
it is faid that the fkin is fo healing, that the wounded 
apply it as a ftyptic. In its medical ufes, it is cut and 
applied to the wrifts, and foies of the feet, in order to 
mitigate feveriih heats, and to divert the venom of the 
peftilence ; in like manner it is applied in pains of the 
head and joints. Live Tenches, applied one after 
another to the regions of the umbilicus and liver, and 
kept there till they die, are faid to cure the jaundice ; 
for they contradl, it feems, a yellow colour. 

It is a mucous, excrementitious fifh, which delights 
in marfhy and muddy waters. Whatever may be the 
ufes of its flime to the inhabitants of the water, its 
flefh is certainly a wholcfome and delicious food to 
thofe of the earth* 


The 


fishes. 


The Tench delights fo much in Handing waters and 
ponds, and the Hill parts of rivers, whenever they are 
found there, that they feem to be natives of Handing 
water. However, they are faid to breed in the river3 
Stower in Dorfetfliire, and the Tiber in Italy. Their 
time of fpawning is the latter end of June, or the 
beginningof July; and they are in feafon from the 
beginning of September to the end of May. Moft 
anglers declare, that this fifh bites beH in the three hot 
months; and yet others have found they will bite at 
all times, and at all feafons, unlefs after a Ihower of 
rain but beft of all in the night. 
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The CHUB, or CHEVIN. 


This is a very coaife filh, and full of bones . it has 
a large blackifh bead, and its body is longer than that 
of the Carp. The back is of a dark green, and the belly 
and Cdes of a lilver colour; however thofe that are fat 
and full grown have them of a gold colour, fprtnkled 
with fmall black fpecks. The temples are yellowifh, 
and the feales, as in a Carp, large and angular. Us 
mouth, which is not large, is without teeth, and the 

upper 
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upper jaw is a little longer than the lower. It» palate 
is foft and furniihed with a triangular bone; and the 
nollrils are large, open, and have each a double hole, 
one of which is every now and then covered with a* 
fold. Its eyes are of a middle fize with an iris, which 
15 a mixtur « of gold and filvcr colours. Its tail is 
forked, and all the fins are of a blaokilh blue, though 
m fome there is a tincture of red. It has a broadhh 
belly, and the lateral lines run parallel to the bottom,of 
the belly. 


The Chub is a very timid fifh, finking to the bottom 
of the water on the leaft alarm. It does not grow to 
a very large fize; though they have been known to 
weigh upwards of five pounds. 

The fpawn of this fifh is excellent meat; and the 
head of a large Chevin, the throat being well wafhed, 
is the beft part of him. The flefh is white, foft, and 
infipid, and is but in very little efteem among the 
generality of people. 

In Auguft, and the cooler months, a yellow pafie 
made of the ftrongeft cheefe, and pounded in a mortar 

with 
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With a little butter, and fo much faffron as being beaten 
ftnall will turn itto alemon colour, is a very good bait. 
In the winter months the Chub is efteemed the beft, it 
being ohferved, that the forked hones are then loft or 
turned into a kind of griftle, efpeciaUy if the fifh is baked. 
Some make a pafte for this feafon of cheefe and tur¬ 
pentine. He will alfo bite at a minnow, as well as the 
Trout. But take this for a rule in Chub-fiflnng, that 
in hot weather he is to be angled for towards the mid¬ 
water, or near the top ; and in colder weather near the 
bottom. If you filh for him near the top, with a beetle 
or fly, be careful to let your line be very long, and to 
keep out of fight. 


The Chub is very fond of a large bait. In the fum- 
mer,. at mid-water, five or fix cabbage, nettle, or cattle 
dock-grubs, or a mixture of all or any of the above, 
mixed with flies, are very good baits. 

The Chub ufually fwims in mid-water, and fome- 
times at the top, and therefore is beft taken by dibbmg. 
From the beginning of May to September, you may 
angle for him before the fun rifes till nine, and in June, 
luly, and Auguft, from five till dark, and with the 
J ' white 


- 
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white moth all the night over » but in the winter he lies 
lower, and then you may fifh for him at the bottom in 
the middle of the day, with new cow brains. Some 
people will chew and fpit them into the hole where 
they filh, but if you can mix them very fmall in a cup 
with a little water, and throw a fmall quantity in at a 
time, you will have fport, if you bait with the fame ; 
this, and the fpinal marrow of an ox, is the very bell 
winter bait. They will take almoft any bait, as the 
brains of oxen orlheep dried, and cut into fmall pieces; 
all forts of worms, gentles, the brood of wafps, black¬ 
berries, dewberries, new cheefe, grafshoppers, black 
fnails with their bellies flit, and all forts of pafte. 

In dibbing, the Chub will take a black ant-fly, fmall 
butterflies with the great wings cut off, oak-worms, afli- 
flies, green caterpillars, and tbe cod-bait; in Ihort, 
there is fcarce any thing comes amifs to him. It 19 
but a cowardly filh, and when once turned yields pre- 
fently. But you mult mailer it as foon as you can, 
becaufe when he is hooked, he does not make to the 
middle of the llream, but to the banks, which may en¬ 
danger your tackle. When you throw your bait into 

the 
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the water, they fly From it, but return immediately to 
fee what it it, and, if they like it, they fwallow it with¬ 
out hefitation, if you keep yourfelf out of fight. 

This fifh will afford good fport, if you do as follows: 
Get two or three grafshoppers, and go to one of their 
holes, where, in molt hot days, you may find numbers 
of them floating near the top of the water, and plac.ng 
yourfelf fecretly behind a tree, keeping as free from 
motion as poflible, put a grafshopper upon your hook, 
and let your hook hang a quarter of a yard fliort ot 
the water : to which end you mull reft your rod on 
the bough of a tree. It is probable the Chub will fink 
down at the firft fhadow of your rod, being amoft 
fearful fifh, and apt to do thus if but a bird flies over 
them, and makes the leaft fhadow on the water = but 
they will prefently rife up to the top again, and there 
lie floating till fome fhadow frights them afrefh : when 
they lay thus upon the top of the water, fix your eye 
upon the beft Chub you can Angle out, and move your 
rod gently towards him. Let your bait fall eafily on 
the water, about three inches before him, and he will 
infallibly take it, and be taken ; for he is one of thofe 

leather- 
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leather-mouthed filhes, of which a hook fcarce ever 
lofes its hold : but be fure to give him play enough, 
before you offer to take him out of the water. If a 
grafshopper cannot be found, a black fnail, with his 
belly flit, to fliew his white, or a piece of foft cheefe, 
or any fort of natural flies, will ufually do as well. 
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The BARBEL. 


The BARBEL is about a cubit in length, and the 
back is of an olive colour, but a little pal.lh, and the 

U i. -.p Tl ? 

the middle of the fides. The belly » fo &t. th^ ^ 
this filh lies with its mouth downwards, - 
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longer than the lower and th ' ^ “ PPCr ^ is 
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tail r 1 * cr near fhc end of the fnotit. The 
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Barbels flock together like Iheep, and are at th 
' VO * m A P r ‘l> a! »«t which time they (pawn h 
foon after in feafon. He is able to I ve mTh" fl ” 
-rrent of watered in hammer he loves fcflSSg 

* 

and 
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and fharpeft flreams; he delights to lurk under weeds, 
and to feed on gravel againft a riling ground : he will 
root and dig in thelands with his nofe, like a hog, 
and there neft himfelf; though fometimes he retires to 
deep and fwift bridges or flood-gates, where he will 
neft himfelf among piles, or in hollow places, an 
take fuch'hold of mofs or weeds, that he the water ever 
fo fwift, it will not be able to force him from the place 
for which he contends. This is his conftant cuftom U 
fummer, when he and moft living creatures Iport 
themfelves in the fun; but, at the approach of win er, 
he forfakes the fwift ftteams and ftiallow waters, an y 
degrees return, to thofe parts of the river, which 
quiet and deeper. 

Probably about this time, as well as in April, and in 
thefe places, they fpawn, with the help of the ‘ 

they hide their eggs in holes, which they both dig » 
the gravel, and then they mutually labour to cover 
them with the fund, to prevent their being devoured 
by other filh. 


The 
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or two before you filh for him, you bait the place where 
)ou intend to angle, with big worm, cut Lo pieces 
and you need not fear either over-baiting the place^r’ 
, 1 S t0 " ear F or iate for the Barbel. He will alf. 

f-oured *"'? Whkh bein S^ reen > and not too much 
loured, are deemed an excellent bait. Cheefe i, iT 

wife much in his efleem if ,7 •„ , f ke ~ 

j . > if it is not too hard, but keDt 

a day or two ,n a linen cloth to make it tong . U h 

cheefe is laid in clarified honey an hour or two before 

you ufeit, it will reward your trouble. 

Some advife to filh for the Barbel with /beep’, 
How and cheefe beat into pafte, which is an excellent 
bait m Atigufl. Qbferve that y our rod and 
ong, and of proper flrength ; f„ r you wil] fin<J " 
heavy and dogged filh to deal with. 

T he moll famous places neir T a r 
angling-, are Kingfton-bridge, and Sh^perton-deeps; 

°* but 
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but Walton-deeps, Chertfey-bridge, the fmall lfle at 
Brentford, Hampton-ferry, and the holes under 
Cooper’s-liill, are thought to be in no wife inferior • 
you may likewife meet with them at all the locks be- 
tween Maidenhead and Oxford. 



The 
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The DACE. 

The DACE, or DARE, is like a Chub, though it 
■s left, and a little whiter; the head alfo is left, and not 
o flat; and the tail is more forked. Befides, the body 
■s more ilender and comp retted, and thefcales are left. 
Ehe colour is generally white, and there are a fort of 
heart ftreaks between the feales. The iris of the eyes 
is not fo yellow, nor are the tail, and back fins fo 
lack, though they are fometimes fpi inkled with black 
pots. 1 he teeth are not placed in the jaws, but in the 
^ 3 throat, 
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throat, as in other filh of this kind. The French give 
it the name of Dard, which fignifies a dart, from 
whence the Englifh Dare is derived. It is a very br.fk 
and lively filh, and Items to dart along the water, it 
fwims fo fwiftly. The fhlh of this filh i* Tweet, loft, 
and yields good nourilhment; but is in no great 
efteem. 

Dace are found in alraoft every river of the king¬ 
dom, and arc very large in thofe near London. They 
are found on gravelly bottoms, in the deepeft and 
mofl; fliady places, as well as on the fhalloweft gravelly 
fcour in hot weather. They alfo haunt the eddies be¬ 
tween two mill-ftreams, under the water-dock, and 
generally near the top of the water. 

It is a very fimple filh,and will often bite when you 
leaft exped it. However, their darling bait is a gentle 
at the bottom, and a fmall fly at the top. In the 
fummer months an ant-fly is heft. They will like wife 
take any pafle, as well as ail forts of fmall worms. 

Angle for him with a very flender rod, a line of 
Angle hairs from the top to the hook, which is to be a 

very 
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fea gull quills cut within about half an inch of the 
eathe-, and thruft one of the open ends into theother 
and then wh.pt faft with fine waxed filk. This makes 
«h very bell float, and i, drawn under the water 
without danger of pricking the fifli. 

When you are fo provided, get fome white bread, 

and h 'u k im ° ,he Water in Pieces, 

ndba.t with gentles, you will have good fport: or 

you may filh with boiled malt, and bah with grains, 
you will frequently catch Chub, Bream, and 
many other fort, of filh. He will likewife take all 
forts of fi.es very well. In the fpring yoll may 
pomt your hook with a gentle, or he will take an earth! 

If you angle where two mill-ft,-earns are going at 
one and the fame time, let it be in the eddy betw- a 
t hetwo dreams ; firft make ufe of the plummet; and 
■ i the water be deep, you mull angle within a foot of 
the bottom, and perhaps you will find but little l'port 
But if it proves to be lhallow, that is, about the depth 
of two feet, or not exceeding three, then bait your 
G 4 hook 
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hook with three large gentlest life a cork-float, which 
ought not to be a foot and a half from the hook, and 
have a quick eye to ftrike at the very firft bite: for if 
there be any large Dace in the mill-pool, they will refort 
to the eddy between the two Hones. 


» 
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The roach. 

The ROACH is lefs than a Bream, and about one 
thtrd as broad as long. The back is of a duflcy colour, 
and fometimes bluilh ; but the belly is pale. The iris 
of the eyes, as well as tail and fins, are red. The 
lateral lines run parallel to the belly, and the tail is 
forked. About the gills it is of a gold colour, and the 
mouth is round, but void of teeth, it being a leather¬ 
mouthed filh. It will breed in ponds as well as rivers • 
and though the pond Roach is largeft, that of the 
rivers is the befl, 
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The Roach is principally found in {hallow, gentle 
ftreams, which run over fand or gravel, with here and 
there deep holes at the end of feours. where they 
ufually lie, and more efpecially againil the mouth of a 
fmall brook or river, entering into a larger. They 
fpawn in the middle of May, and may bt fiflied for fix 
weeks after: they bite all day. They are very plenti¬ 
ful in the Thames, but are largeft in ponds. This fifli 
and the Dace are coarfe and infipid meat. 

Angle, as for Dare or Dace, with one gentle. 
When you angle for Roach in a pond, throw in a little 
chewed white bread, and let your bait lie within fix 
inches of the bottom, and you will not only take 
much larger, but more in number than you will by 
any other method. In winter you may fifli for him 
with pafte or gentles; in April with worms or cod- 
bait ; but in very hot weather with very little white 
fnails, earth-bobs, new cheefe, or with flies under 
water, for lie feldom takes them at the top as the 
Dace will; and this is the principal thing wherein they 
differ. 


In 
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In Auguft the Roach-lifeery affords great diverfion 
about London, where it is thus praii.led ■ any water¬ 
man will provide a boat, with . .p-hooks, to fix it in 
the middle of the flreatn ; an prepare your ground- 
bait, which is of bran and dale bread, mixed in halls, 
and thrown m, up the dream, with clay or fmall 
ftones within, fufficient to fink it fpeedily, and lodge 
it at the bottom. Not more than three can conve¬ 
niently fife in one boat.' Your tackle mull be ftrong, 
your float large, and heavy leaded, to fink the quifker! 

1 he conftaut bait is a well-floured gentle, three at leaft 
on your hook, which mult fwiin ten or twelve inches 
at molt, from the bottom. I he beft times are, from 
hall.ebb tide to within two hours of high water. 


1 here is alfo another highly approved method of 
.h,s diverfion below-bridge, called ftern-fifeing by 
fa toning a boat at the Hern of any collier or veffei that 
has lately been a voyage, and has her bottom foul 
which contains infeeds and food for the fife . „fl about 
two joint, of your rod at moft, and a line not longer 
than four feet, your float fixed within twelve inches of 
the top of it. In this you ufe no ground bait. V ou muff 
begin when the tide firft ebbs. 

. G 6 
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In Thames angling you muft not attempt when there 
is a cold and raw air, high wind, rough water, or 
wet weather, or when there are fpring-tides, or the 
land-floods come down. Be always careful to pitch 
your boat on that fide the river that is moft under the 
wind. 





The GUDGEON. 

F*HE GUDGEON is five or fix inches long, with a 
round body, (mail feales, a brown back, with a whitifh 
belly. It is fprinkled with about nine or ten pretty 
large blackifh fpots, which are placed in a right line, 
dire&ly running from the head to the tail on each fide. 
1 here are alfo others that are fmall on the back, tail, 
and fins, and at each corner of the mouth there is a 
barb or thread. 
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They are to be met with in rivers almofl every 
where; hut grow to a much larger fize in fome 
rivers than in others, for in that near Uxbridge there 
were four taken that weighed a pound. The flefh is in 
high eflcem, and fome think it not much inferior to a 
Smelt. 

The Gudgeon fpawns two or three times a year, and 
always in fummer. They haunt the cleared: Tandy or 
gravelly bottoms, and middling lharp ftreams, where 
they lie in flioals on the fhallows in fummer; but get 
deeper about autumn, under any bridge or plank in 
fmall rivers, being fond of the fhade. 

The Gudgeon will bite all day from the end of 
March till Michaelmas, but not till an hour after fun- 
rife, nor longer than an hour before fun-fet. You may 
fometimes have full as good fport an hour after fun-fet 
as at any time in the day. 

The principal baits for the Gudgeon are the fmall red 
worm, gilt-tail, brandling, and a meadow-worm. He 
will likewife take a gentle, a cod-bait, brood of wafps, 
or cow dung bob ; but the fmall red-worm is what he 
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13 the fondefl of. If you can find a bridge or plank 
over a lmall river, chufe to angle underneath for 
Gudgeons, for they love the fhade; and are fo far 
from being fhy,that you may not only* appear in fight, 
but if you drive them from their place of refort, they 
will immediately return. A Angle hair line, a fine 
taper rod, a float, and a fmall hook, is what is in 
general ule, and the bait to drag on the ground. 
When you angle for them in the flrallows, raife up 
the fand or gravel with a rake or pole, and it will 
draw the Gudgeons about your bait; when you have 
no fuch conveniency, throw in fome handfuls of earth. 

When you angle for them in a boat in the Thames, 
let the waterman rake the gravel up to draw the 
Gudgeons about you ; then plumb the ground, and 
bait your hook with a fmall well-fcoured red-worm ; 
by this method you will fcldom fail of good fport. 
Your tackle as for Dace with a well-fcoured gilt-tail. 
There have been an hundred dozen, or more, taken at 
Met well Weir, in the river Merfey, with angling, in 
one day ; you may ufe two hooks at a line at a Time, 
and two rods is not amifs; and then you may fome- 
times take Pearch or Trout inflead of Gudgeons. 
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The LOACH, or GROUNDLING, is like a Gud¬ 
geon in fhape and colour ; but is muchlefs and fhorter, 
feldom weighing above four ounces. The body is 
foft and flippery, and the tail broad, but not forked; 
and there are few or no feales. The head, back, fins, 
and tail are fprinkled with blackifh fpots, and fometimes 
with a dirt yellow. On the upper jaw there are three 
pair of barbs, one at the corners of the mouth, and 
t\vo near the end of the fnout. The eyes are fmall, and 
have their iris yellow. The flefh is tender and delicate, 
and is by many fwallowed alive, being thought good 
for a confumption. 

Loach are generally found in fmall, clear, fwift 
brooks, and lie under Hones, pieces [of wood, and the 
like. They fpawn in the beginning of April among 
the weeds ; but are never out of feafon. He bites at a 
fmall red-worm, or the gilt-tail, and may be fifhed for 
at any hour* The hook mull be of the fmalleft fize. 
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, T “ E WIdITE BAIT—Various are tie conjectures 

“L° h 8 p r iesi ,hc gcnerai ° pinion h ° wever »> 

h t they are the fry of fome filh. Some attribute it to 

Smelt It’h t0 Shad ’ * he Sprat ’ and * he 
Smelt. It bears a greater fimilarity to the Bleak than 

to any other, but it is impoffible for us to clafs it with 

any degree of certainty. I„ the mom hs of July and 

i n T ;' nnUmerable mu,titud “ of thefe filh are taken 
■n the Thames, near Blackwall and Greenwich. They 
are efteemed very delicious when fried with flower, 
and the taverns contiguous to thofe places are much 
referred to, when the White Bait are in feafon. The 
head, back, and fides of this fiflt are filvery , and the 
back tinged with green. Its ufual length is about two 
mches. It is remarkable, that thefe filh expire the very 
mftant they are taken out of the water. A wager was 
•k m the fummerof i 77J , that a perfon could not 
Ihew a live White Bait above London bridge TU 
experiment was tried, a well-boa; was procured, and 

fome 
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fome hundreds of thefe little filh poured into it the 
inftant they were taken out of the Thames; the ut- 
moft expedition was then ufed to get to the weft fide 
of London-bridge ; after which the filh were imme¬ 
diately infpeded, and not one of them remained alive. 


.g w 


The MINNOW is much fmaller than the Gudgeon, 
having a roundifh body, and feldom exceeds three 
inches in length. Its botiy is. fmooth, and the fcales are 
fo {mall as to be hardly vilible. The back is flat, and 
of a deep olive colour : the belly and fides are mottled 
with fear let in fome, in others white, and in others 
with a fliining blue. The tail is forked, and marked 
near the bafe with a clufky fpot. Thefe beautiful 
filh appear in fhoals in many of our fmall gravelly 
ftreams. 


The 
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rZi r ^ 7 18 a broad flatti/b fi(b > ™'h » 

fmall fquar.m head, and a lharp nofe. It is extremely 
deep and thin m proportion to its length: the top of 

, ‘ ‘“ d ,S r br 7 d and «“ * and back, which rifes 

ke that of a hog, is of a dnlky blue colour: the 
belly and fides are white : the fcales are large, and the 
mouth, m proportion to th. fize of the fifh, j, very 
fmall, and without teeth, the iris of the eye is of a 
liver colour, and the pupil is fmall. This fi(h is an 
...habitant of lakes, or the deep parts of Hill rivers. 
It >s extremely infipid, and confequemly very little 
efteemed. 


Breams naturally feed upon flime, weeds and dirt • 
hut will take any fort of pafle, the brood of bees or 
warps, flies under water, and cod-baits. But a Ihort 
wcll-fcoured marflt worm, or a large red-worm, will 
prove moftfuccefsful, or the tail of a weli-fcoured 
dew-worn, or two or three large brandlings. 


The 
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The beft method of angling for him is this: feek a 
fhallow fandy bottom that leads into a deep hole; then 
throw into the fhallow part of the flream four or five 
handfuls of marfh-worms, cut in pieces, which will 
foo.i drive down into the hole, Ufe a long rod of 
proper Arength, with a line proportionable ; a fmall 
hook, and no float. The hook mull be tied to India 
grafs. on which put a cut fhot fix inches from the hook, 
and next to that a fmall bullet. The ufe of the fhot is 
to keep the bullet from flipping lower. This done, 
bait your hook with a fhort well-fcourcd marfh-worm, 
throw in the fhallow, and the flream will drive it into 
the hole. By this method you may fcatch more in two 
hours than you can well carry away. 

The RUD.—This is broader than a Roach, and 
thicker than a Bream. The back is of an olive colour ; 
and the fides and belly of a gold colour, marked with 
red. The ventral and anal fins, and the tail, are 
generally of a deep red. The tail is alfo a little forked. 
The head is fmall, and the iris yellow, inclining to red. 
The fcales are very large. This fifh is in great efteeni, 
and always in feafon, except ia April. 

The 
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The BLEAK feldom exceeds fix inches in length : 
the body is broadifh, and not unlike that of a Sprat; 
the head fmall ; the fcales are thin, and of a filver 
colour, and conic off eafily. The back is of a blueifb or 
greenifti brown, aud the eyes are large, marked on the 
lower fide with a blood-coloured fpot. The fkull is 
tranfparent. Artificial pearls are made with the fcales 
of the bleak. They are beat into a fine powder, then 
diluted with water, and introduced into a thin glafs 
bubble, which is afterwards filled with wax. 

The Bleak fpawns in March, and recovers its 
ftrength in three weeks. The flefh is fweet, nourifh- 
ing, and pleafant, but little fought after on account of 
the diminutive fize of the fifh. 

The befl baits for him in the cold months are gentles 
and fmall red-worms ; and in fummer you may catch 
great numbers with an artificial ant-fly, or a very fmall 
gnat. 
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The GOLD FISH.— They were firft introduced 
into this country about the year 1691, but were not 
generally known till 1 7^8, when many of them were 
brought to England. In China Gold Fifli are kept for 
amufement by every perfon of fulhion. 

The form of the Gold Fifh refembles that of the 
Carp : they have beenfeen in England of the length of 
eight inches, and Du Halde informs us, they grow to 
the fize of our largeft Herring in their native country. 
In the colours of this fifh there is infinite variety : 
fomc are marked with a fine blue, a brown, and a hr j>ht 
filver; but the general and predominant colour is gold, 
of a mod amazing fplendour. This fpecies is particu¬ 
larly diflinguifhed by the anal fins, which are placed 
oppofite each other, like the ventral 5 ns} and not be¬ 
hind each other like thofe of other fifh. 
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A 

. V ' PER d!ffers from other Serpents, not only in 
moving more flowly, and in never bounding or leaping, 
but in bringing its young to perfection before thev are 
excluded; whereas the females of other Serpents lay 
eggs, which are either hatched by the hc 3 t of the fun, 
or in the place of their retreat. Some have thought, 
that a Viper is an emblem of Malice and Cruelty • but 
Without reafon i for they never do any mifchief, unlefs 

they are exafperated, and then they become furious, 
and bite very hard. 

Though the fl ft of the Viper has been converted to 
falutary purpoies in medicine; yet in the countries 
whe re they abound, man is found to fuffer more from 
their baneful qualities, than he is benelited by their me¬ 
dicinal 
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diclnal virtues. Providence, however, in fome meafurc, 
feems to fecure him from the dangers of thofe which 
are mol mortal: the Rattle Snake, for inftance, whofe 
bite is fatal, warns him of his vicinity, by founding his 
rattles; the moft formidable avoid his appearance, and 
feldom attack him without fome kind of previous pro- 

vocation. In fome countries, the Serpent kind are even 

rendered ufeful, and like cats, employed for the pur- 
pofe of deftroying donreflic veimin. Without pene¬ 
trating into the defigns of Providence, it is fufficient 
for us to know, that by granting us fuch powers fupe- 
rior to all other animals, fuch of them as we think pro¬ 
per to employ, are rendered entirely fubfervient to all 
the purpofes of our pleafures or amufements. 

Vipers will live ifeveral months without nourifhment, 
nor will they cat after they are taken, for though they 
are very fond of Lizards, yet, when thcfe have been 
thrown into a tub, in which were feveral Vipers, they 
were never touched. The flefh of a V iper is vif 
cous and hard, and does not digeft very ealily: tne 
fkin is fcaly, and its colour on the upper part of the 
body is yellow, with a reddilh call in the males, which 

is W hitilh in the females. In the middle of the back, 

there 
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there is a blackilh line dentated on each fide, or rather 
a chain of blackifli fpots, which runs along from the 
head to the end of the tail. A little below is another 
row of blackilh fpots, and on the lower part of the 
fides there is a line confining of little white fpots, 
and then another of black, which are larger, and at 
laft a third, which are whitifh. The belly is covered 
with long tranfverfe black fcales, which are lefs on the 
other parts. Befides, the colour is not the fame in all, 
at leaft the ground is different; for it is fometimes 
whitifli, fometimes red, grey, or yellow, and at other 
times tawny. This is. always fpotted with black, or 
at leaft with a dark colour. Upon the head there are two 
rows of fpots, which refemble horns, that rife between 
the eyes, and run along the fides on the top of the 
head. Oppofite the middle of thefe horns, there is a 
fpot of the fize of a lentil, which is the beginning of 
thofe that run along the fpine of the back. 

They are generally about two feet in length, and 
about fhe thicknels of the thumb of a large man. The 
head is flat, and has a border at the extremities of the 
«PPor part, in which ,t differs from Snakes. It is 
about an mch long, and at the top two thirds of an inch 

broad, 
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broad, which, diminifhiug by little and little, is one 

third of an inch about the eyes, and half as much at the 

end of the muzzle. The neck, at the beginning, is 

about as thick as a man’s little finger; and the tail of 

the females is always more thick and long than that of 
the males, and they terminate in a point in both. 

Vipers caft their fkins generally twice a year, and 
the new ones feem always more beautiful, and the co¬ 
lours more bright, than that which they have quitted. 
Soon after this, another {kin begins to he formed, fo 
that it may he faid, that they always have a double 
Ikin. When a Viper is cut into fevcral parts, after 
the {kin is taken off, and the bowels out of the belly, 
they will all live for feveral hours, and the head is al¬ 
ways ready to bite; nor will this be lefs dangerous 
now than at another time. Vipers do not make holes 
in the earth, like other Serpents; foi; they generally 
hide themfclves under ftones, or the ruins of old houfes. 
However, in fine weather they delight to He among 
buflies, and in tufts of grafs. 

Vipers have generally two large teeth without the 
upper jaw, {unrounded about two thirds of their height, 

with 
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with a pretty thick veficle full of tranfparent yellowilh 
liquor, and pretty fluid. In this veficle, ind in the middle 
of the liquor, under the large and principal tooth, there 
are feveral teeth irregularly placed, feme longer than 
others, and all crooked. There have been fometimes 
fix or feven on the fame fide, under the fame tooth, 
and in the middle of the fame veficle. Thefe large teeth 
art about one fixth of an inch long, and are hooked, 
white, hollow, and tranfparent throughout, even to 
their very point, which is extremely Iharp. Thefe 
teeth generally lie clofe to the upper jaw, and their 
points do not appear till the moment the Viper is going 
to bite. There are likewife other crooked teeth in 
both jaws, which are hollow and tranfparent, but very 
fmall. Their number is uncertain, they being feldom 
found the fame in any two Vipers, which perhaps may 
be owing to their being fo liable to be broken off. 

There is a great difference between the teeth and 
jaws of Vipers and thofe of Snakes; for thefe laft have 
four upper jaws, and two lower. Two of the former 
he near the edge of the lip, and ferve, as it were, to de¬ 
fend the other jaws, which have the fame fituation as 
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in Vipers. Some Snakes have near an hundred teeth, 
which are all fine, crooked, hollow, white, and trans¬ 
parent as in Vipers. 

The tongue of a Viper is compofed of two long 
flelhy round bodies, which terminate in-fharp points, 
and are very pliable. It is about an inch and a half long, 
and its root is conne&ed very hrongly to the neck by 
two tendinous bodies, near a quarter of an inch in 
length. The tongue of feme Vipers have three or four 
points; and, though they are often darted out, they 
do no harm, except terrifying thofe that behold them ; 
for they ferve principally to catch the fmall animals, 
which the Viper lives upon. 


The 
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The RATTLE SNA K-E. 

E Rattle Snake is bred in America, but in no part 
of the Old World. Some of thefe are as thick as a 
man’s leg, and fix feet in length ; however there many 
that are no larger than a common Snake, and thefe are 
moft frequent. They receive their name from the rattle 
which is at the end of their tails, thatconfifts offeveral 
Iht-lls, which are very thin and of a horny fubftance.. 

They are of an orange, tawny, and bbckifh colour 
on the back, and of an alh colour on the belly, inclining 

to 
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to that oflead. The male may be readily diftinguiffied 
from the female by a black velvet fpot on the head ; 
and befides, the head is fmaller and longer made. 
The young Snakes of a year or two old have no rattles 
at all, but thofe that are older have feveral. Many have 
been killed that have had from eleven to thirteen joints 
each. They {hake and make a noife with thofe rattles 
with prodigious quicknefs when they are difturbed, and 
their bite is very dangerous; but not always of the 
fame force, it being more or lefs mortal, in proportion 
to the vigour of this animal; for thisreafon it is always 
more fatal in March and April. 

This Snake is a very majeftic fort of a creature, and 
will force meddle with any thing unlefs provoked ; 
but if any man or beaft offends it, it makes dire&ly at 
them. Many have affirmed, that a Rattle Snake has 
the power of charming Squirrels, Hares, Partridges, 
and the like, in fuch manner as to make them run di¬ 
rectly into their mouths; but this, upon ffrid examiuar 
tion, appears to be a miftake. 

The Viper of Ceylon, has fmall eyes, feated over 

tire noflrik, which kem to be four in number 4 bccaufe 

over 
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r r ,h ; j iT' on each fuie> there are tw ° 

that refembic eyes. The nofe is covered with pretty 
atge fcales and there are adorned with an undulated 
black and red break. The belly i. of a bright yellow 

" d “ “ d «—»«"' 

The Javan Viper is coloured with fcales of a feaigreen 
colour, and furrounded with ilripcs of a dark tawny 
that run tranfverfely round the body from the head 

fca es'mJ' n h£ad U defende<J by ‘ arge reddifh 

fcales only over the eyes there are two white tranf. 
verfe Urtpes. About the neck there is a red circle, and 
the fcales on the belly are of a bright yellow, but bor¬ 
dered on the fides with a black line, like a filken thread. 

The Marauds is an Arabian Viper, with reddifh 
fcales on the upper part of the body, ihaded with large 
dark brown fpots, which reach to the fides. Thefe 
fpots on the back are mixed with (breaks of a forrcl 
colour, winch run crofs-ways. The head is covered 
With large muform fcales, and the mouth is edged with 
a beaut,ful border, the fcales on the belly are of a yel- 
low,(h blue, fpecklcd with red. 

H The 
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The Ammodytes, of Ceylon, is a very large and dan¬ 
gerous Serpent, with a mouth full of (harp teeth. 1 he 
eyes are large and fparkling, and the forehead is co¬ 
vered with fmall round feales, fome of which are yel¬ 
low, others red, and fpeckled with black. On each 
iide of the eyes there are black flripes that reach to the 
neck ; but the body, above and below, is of a whitifh 
alh-colour, and on the back are angular fpots variegated: 
with white and brown. The feales that cover the up¬ 
per part of the body are placed like net-work, with 
large mefhes, arid the tail is fpotted with brown, end¬ 
ing in a bony point. 

The Ammodytes, of Surinam, is a Serpent which 
the negroes liave in high efteem, and think themfelves 
very happy if they come into their huts; but then- 
colours are fo many and beautiful, that they furpafs all 
deferipiton. 

The Ammodytes, or Sand Serpent, fo called, be¬ 
cause it hides itfelf in the fand, and is faid to be very 
like a Viper. It is a cubit in length, of a fandy colour, 
and the head is broader than that of a Viper, as well 
as the jaws. On the upper part of the nofe, or muzzle, 
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t'heie is eminence like a wart, which has given 
occafion to fome to call it the Horned Serpent. It is to 
bo met with in Africa, Illyria, Italy, and other 
oi the world. r 

TheBayapna is an African Serpent, with a longift 
white head, fpottcd with chefnut colour, and the neck 
IS adorned with a narrow collar. The eyes are large, 
eated near the mouth, and the upper part of the body 
h covered with fijuarifii fcales as white as fnow, from 
the head to the tail, which Jaft is long and flender. 
The neck is fmall.marked with oblong fpots of a bright 
bay Which ire more large on the back. Near the tail 
the fpots are fmaller, and the belly is of aycllowiflt 
afh-eolour, fpeckled with red on each fide throughout 
Its length. It lives upon birds and frogs. 

The Gercnda, fo called by S«u, is a Serpent of the 
Eaft- ndies, to which they pay divine honours. It ge¬ 
nerally hes folded up, and has a flein finely fpotted fit 
S covered with veiy thin fcales of a yellowish aft co¬ 
lour, and encircled with red bands, which look as If 
they were embroidered, or rather like ribbands. The 
head is oblong, and like that of a hound, and of a very 

H 2 pale 
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pale afh colour ; it is coverd with fmall fcales, that be¬ 
come larger upon the nofe ; and from thence to the 
ryeck, there runs a deep red flreak, made like the links 
of a chain. Another flreak, much of the fame fort, 
proceeds from the eyes to the jaws; the edges of the 
lips are turned outwards and folded. The teeth are 
fmall and flender, the eyes lively and fparkling, and 
thenoflrils large; the tranfvcrfe fcales on the belly are 
of a yellowifh afh colour, and the fmall fcales of a bright 
afh colour, fpotted in the middle with a deep red. This 
Serpent is held in great veneration injapan and Cal cut. 
The inhabitants of Malabar are greatly afraid of it. 

The African Gerenda is of a prodigious bulk, and is 
wor(hipped by the inhabitants on the coaft of Mofam- 
bique. The fkin is not fo finely fpotted as the former; 
but is variegated all over the body with very fine 
white afh-coloured and black fpots. The headisfome- 
what like that of a dog, as well as the nofe, which is 
finely fpotted, and fmall round fcales cover the top of 
the head. The mouth, when open, fetms to be fur¬ 
rowed, and the tongue,which is cloven in two, is red; 
the tail terminates in a point. 


The 
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The ANGUIS aE S C U L A P I I ahd 
the HOODED SERPENT ‘ 

r r 

, HE ^ n Suis -ffifculapii, the Snake of Afculapius, i, 
a harmlefs k.nd of Serpent, In Italy it is f uffered ro 
come into the houfes, and often gets into the beds 
" ltre P co P le ile I but though it is an innocent fort of 
an animal, yet it will bite when exafperated. It is of 
an oblong lhape, an ell long, and of a yellowilh colour 
except on the back, where it is brown. Both jaws are’ 
“ 3 armed 
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armed with many very fharp teeth; and on the neck 
two fmall eminence* appear, with an empty fpace be¬ 
tween them. They are very common in Spain, Italy, 
xgnd other warm countries. 

The Serpens Indicus Coronatus is called by the Por- 
tuguefe Copra de Capello, which fignifies the Hcodpd 
Serpent, and is fo named becaufe it has an excrefcence 
like a hood or cap on the top of the head. The Ikin is 
of a gold colour, and it is generally abont a yard in 
length, and about three quarters of an inch thick. It is 
agreed on all hands, that the poifon of this ferpent is 
extremely dangerous, and perhaps more flrong than 
that of any other. 

The Jaucaacanga, fo called by the Brafilians, is named 
T'ed^gofo by the Portuguefe. The Dutch that live in 
thofe parts call it the Hunting Serpent, becaufe it winds 
along with incredible fwiftnefs, inlbmuch that it is very 
difficult to get out of its way, 1 he natives do all they 
can to render thefe Serpents tame, for they receive them 
into their houfes, where they free them from aLl ver¬ 
min. The head is oblong, the mouth fmall, and the 

t;ofe is like that of a hound ; the eyes are large and 

very 
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very fine, as well as the fcales on the nofe; but thofe 
on the forehead are fmall, thin and round. The reft 
are pretty large in proportion, as white as fnow, lhaded 
with a pale red, and variegated with gold colour. The 
teeth are crooked, the tongue cloven and of a pale red, 
and the tail is of a deeper colour than the body. Un-' 
der the belly they are alh-coloured with red edges. 


The Hcemorrhois, which Is the name of the bleedin* 
P’ es, is fo called, becaufe thofe that are bit by it have 
hemorrhages or fluxes of blood from all parts of the 
body. It ,s but fmall, being only a foot long, and it 
as a very bright and Ihining (kin. The eyes are red 
and Ihme l,ke fire, and the back is full of black and 
wh.te fpots. The neck is fmall, the tail very flender, 
it has fmall horns above the eyes. 


The Acoalt is a water Serpent found in the Eaft-In- 
dies, that has very fmall teeth, and its bite is not dan¬ 
gerous It is pretty long, and variegated with broad 
>.ack i eaks; but the back and the under part of the 
belly are blue ; the upper part of the head is black, the 
lower yellow, and the ftdesblue. 
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The Argus is a Guinea Serpent; it is very uncom¬ 
mon, and is fo called, becaufe it is covered with fpots 
from the head to the tail, that refemble eyes. On the 
back there is a double row of them, which are the 
large!! ; the ground colour of the fcales is of a bright 
chefnut colour, only on the back between the eyes it is 
of a dark brown. 

The Prince of Serpents, fo called by Seba, is a na¬ 
tive of Japan, and has not its equal for beauty. The 
fcales which cover the back are rcddifli, and finely 
fhaded, and marbled with large fpots of irregular figures. 
The head is oblong, and the fore part is covered with 
large beautiful fcales. The jaws are bordered with 
yellow, and the forehead is marked with a black mar¬ 
bled (freak, which reaches to the end of the neck ; the 
; eyes are handfomc, lively, and brilliant. It is a very 

ha-rmlefs animal. 

. The Afp is a Serpent very often mentioned by ancient 
hiftorians; but they have given us no accurate defcrip- 
tion of it. Some fay it is of the fize of a common 

Snake, only the back is broader, and their necks fwell 

greatly 
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greatly when they are angry. But as to their teeth 
growing exceeding long, and Handing out of their 
mouths like boars, which feme alTert, feem to be fabu¬ 
lous. However, it may be true, that two of the longtft 
arc hollow, and that they are thofe which contain the 
venom. They are generally covered with thin pellicles, 
which Hide down when the Serpent bites. The fldn is* 
Ibid to be covered with feales, which are redder than 
thofe of any other Serpent; but others affirm they are 
of very different colours. Some fay they are two cu¬ 
bits long; ethers four ; others again five ; and Peter 
Kolben affirms he hasfeen them fcveral ells long; fo 
that in fliort, there is nothing certain to be faid about 
it. They are undoubtedly bred in Africa, and it was 
by the bite of one of thefe Serpents that Cleopatra is faid 
to have ended her days. 

The Gihoya is the largeft of all the Brazilian Ser¬ 
pents, being fometimes twenty feet long and very thick. 
Travellers pretend it will fwallow a flag whole : but 
tins muft be a fable. The teeth are very fmail in pro 
portion to its hody, and this Serpent is not at ai; 
nomons. It lies in wait for wild animals near the h 
and when it throws itfelf upon oue of them, .c 
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about him in fuch a manner, and with fo much flrength, 
that it breaks all its bones : after which it mumbles the 
flefh fo, as to render it fit for (wallowing it whole. 

The Hippo, an African Serpent, fo called by Seba, 
is covered with feales of a bright lead colour, appear¬ 
ing very beautiful to the eye ; the head is variegated 
with red, yellow, white, and blue, very curioufly mixed; 
and each fide of the head and neck are marked with 
four fpots as red as corah Along the fpine, from the 
head to the tail, there runs a whitifn ftreak, which 
ieems to conftft of a row of oval pearls, and on each 
fide of the belly, which is covered with yellow feales, 
there runs another white flrcak. 


Tw E 
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The LARGE SPOTTED LIZARD. 


1 HE large Weft-Indian Green and Spotted Lizard m 
above a foot in length, and the head, legs and fides, and 
under part of the body, are of a fine green. The top 
of the head is covered with broad feales, and the fides 
and under part of the head with ftnalier. It has a fort 
•f necklace under the throat, and it thrufls out a black 
H * forked 
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forked tongue from its mouth. The ear-holes, which 
are pretty far behind the eyes, are black. The upper 
fide, except the head and tail, is of a dark brown, co¬ 
vered with very fmall feales like fluids, and variegated 
with yellowifh lines croffing each other, and forming 
a kind of net-work. On each fide, from the fore legs 
to the hinder, there are fine blue oval fpots, each of 
w T hich is furrounded with a dufky colour. The tail is 
covered with longifli feales/'which run round it in re¬ 
gular rows to its end, which are all of a dark brown 
with a grecnifh call. The belly has broad tranfverfc 
feales running acrofs it, and there are five toes on each 
foot, with fmall fliarp nails. The hinder feet feem to 
have a thumb, and four diftindt fingers. 

The Hoemaceta is a Serpent of Afia, which Seba 
procured out of Tabareftan, a province of Perfia. It 
is covered with feales exadtly refembling oriental agate. 
On each fide the belly there are fpots of deep red, and 
the fore part of the head is covered with uniform pale 
red feales: hut the hinder part of the head and neck are 
adorned with white fpots like rofes; the feales of the 
belly are of the colour of apple blolfoms, inclining a 
little to red in fome places. 


The 
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The Scytale is of a long round fhape like a ftaff, 
from whence it has its name; for Scytale fignifies a 
club or ftaff in the Greek. Some fay this Serpent is 
very full of marks or fpots on the back, which render 
this animal extremely beautiful. It has a very flow 
motion, and therefore cannot purfue any one to hurt 
him. The head and tail are fo much alike, that it 
is hard to difliinguifh one from the other. 

The Amphifboena, or the double-headed Serpent, is 
remarkable for moving along with either the head or 
the tail foremofl, as the Greek name imports. For 
this reafon, many authors have affirmed, that this ani¬ 
mal has two heads, which muff: needs be falfe: for 
there is no fuch creature in the univerfe. This error 
took its rife very probably from the thicknefs of the 
tail, which might look at a diftance like another head ; 
but, if thofe who have affirmed it, had had a nearer 
view, they would foon have dii'covered their error. 
Some affert, that this Serpent is like the Scytale, arid 
differs only from it in going backward and forward. It 
is as thick at one end as the other, and the colour of 
the fkin is like that of the earth. It is rough and hard, 
H 7 and 
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and varioufly fpotted. It Is to be met with in Lybia* 
and likewife in the ifland of Lemnos. 

The American Amphifbcena is of a flefh colour, and 
fecms to have neither eyes nor noilrils: its mouth is a 
fro all cleft, without teeth or tongue; however it is 
thick, fniooth, and covered with large fcales of a fldh 
colour ; the head is blunt * and as thick as a man's head, 
as fome fay ; but this may be doubted; fome place 
them among the blind Serpents, 

The Apamea is a Syrian Serpent, which fecms to have 
two heads, and the body is imooth and fhining. The 
head is fmall and of a pale yellow, only there is a ftreak 
which reaches from the eyes to the noftrils. It is 
round, thick, and flat, and covered with fmall fcales, 
like lozenges, of a violet purple underneath the body, 
variegated with draw colour. The tail ts thick, and 
blunt'at the end. 

The Ibijara, fo called by the Brazilians, and by the 
Portuguefe Copra de i.os Cabecas, is reported to 
have two heads, but falfcly. The error arofe from its 
flinging with the tail, as well as biting with the mouth ; 
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befides the head can be hardly diftinguifhed from the 
tail, becaufe they are both of the fame fhape and fize. 
It is about as thick as a man’s little finger, and a foot 
and two inches long. It is ol a whitifh colour : it glit¬ 
ters like glafs, and is marked with beautiful rings, and 
lines, nearly of a copper colour. The eyes are very 
irnall, and hardly vifible ; for they look like fmall 
holes in the Ikin, made with the pricking of a needle, 
lives under the earth, and never appears but when 
turned up by digging. It lives upon ants, and its ve¬ 
nom is fo fatal, that the Portuguefe affirm there is no 
cure for it. 

The Caecilia, the Blind Worm, or Slow Worm, fome 
have fuppofed to be both blind and deaf.; but this is a 
iniftake, for they certainly have eyes, though very fmall. 
The teeth are fet in the mouth like thole of a Came- 
leon, and the fkin is very thick. It is of a pale blue, 
with blackifh fpots on the fidcs. Like wife, it is quite 
frnooth, being without feales. It is about a fpan long, 
and as thick as a man’s finger. It is to be met with in 
England, as well as in many other countries; and it 
brings forth its young ones alive like the Viper. 
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The Aeontias, or Dart, isfo called, hecaufe it fhoot* 
itfclf forward like a dart. It is of a whitifh afh colour, 
and on the kelly is entirely white, with little Tpotf; lik« 
eyes upon the back. The neck is black, and from 
thence there runs two white lines along the back to the 
tail. Thefpots, which are black, are no bigger than a 
lentil, and they are all encompaffed with a white circle. 
Autrsors affirm that they get upon trues, from whence 
they dart themfelves upon people as they pafs along, 
and t hat their bite is mortal. They arc to be met with 
in Egypt, Lybia, and the iflands of the Mediterranean 
fca. Late authors mention different kinds of them, the 
defer iptions of which have been fent to Europe from 
different parts of the world. 

The Dart of Amhoyna is called by the Dutch Spait- 
f!?.cg , which is as much as to fay, theSyringe Serpent, 
hecaufe it raifes itfelf asfwiltly as water out of a fyringe. 
It is as thick as a man’s arm, fix feet in length, and is 
covered with feales dffpofed in the form of lozenges* 
which are of a reddifh brown, and of a fea-grecn on 
the back and Tides; blit thofe on the belly are of a 
bright alh colour. '1 he ikiu is imooth, and the head of 
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a middle fize ; but the eyes arc very large and Alining, 
■with fmall teeth, and a long pointed tail. 

The Grill, of Surinam, is a Serpent almoft a foot 
long, and an inch thick, being in the fiiape of a cylinder 
from the head to the tail. The {kin is fmcoth without 
Icales ; on the back there are points a little elevated, 
and there are wrinkles on the Tides. The head is 
fmooth and r@and, and the upper jaw is long, blunt, 
andtfurnifhed with a thread on the fide of each noftril. 
f he holes of the noflrils are a good difiance from each 
other, and are as fmall as the points of needles, as well 
as the eyes, which however are very brilliant; the 
teeth are fmall, and the tail, iff; may be faid to have 
any, is blunt and wrinkled like Earth-worms. 

The American Blind Serpent is white, mixed with 
flefli colour, and is covered with fmall feales from the 
head to the eDd of the thick tail ; and they are divided 
by fine longitudinal ftreaks that crofs others which are 
circular. The head is large and fiiort, and the mouth 
is furnilhed with teeth. Its eyes are very fmall, and 
covered with a membrane; but the noftriis are large. 
It feeds upon Hog-lice, and other finall inledb. 
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The Biten of New Spain, is of a thick fiiort lhapc, 
Being remarkable for its fhort tail, which is diflima 
from the body; the fcales which cover the middle of 
the body are long and broad; but towards the head 
and tail they arc narrow; thefe are whitifh, variegated 
with red, pale, and deep yellow, mixed here and there 
with black fpots. In the back part of the mouth there 
are crooked teeth ; but there are none before. 

The Biten, of Ceylon, is a fort of large Snake covered 
with great oblong fealqs, which adhere to the fkin by 
♦he rootbut there are other parts as loofe, and fo 
moveable, that when it is angry they rife up like hair 
that ftands an end. They are of a deep yellow where 
they touch each other, lhaded with blackifli fpots; but 
between them there are other fcales of a yellowifh afh 
-tolour. Its neck is marked with oval fpots, and the 
head is Ihort and of an oval lhape: the eyes are large, 
Brilliant, and full of fire ; and in the mouth there are 
only four long crooked teeth, two above and two 
below ; thefe are conue&ed to the jaws on each fide 
by tendons ; but at the bottom of the palate there are 
Others very fiaall crooked, Its tongue is forked. 
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The large Mexican Serpent, called Depona, is re- 
markable for the enormous fize of its head and jaws. 
The mouth is armed with cutting crooked teeth,, 
among which there are two tuiks, which other Ser¬ 
pents have not, and which are placed in the fore part 
of the upper jaw. All round the mouth there is a 
broad fcaly border, and the eyes are fo large that they 
give ft a terrible afpedt. Its forehead is covered with 
large feales, on which are placed others that are fmallcr, 
curioufly ranged : thofe on the back are greyifh, and 
along it runs a double chain, whole ends are joined in 
the manner of a buckler. Each fide of the belly is 
marbled with vaft ftpiare foots, of a ehefnut colour, 
in the middle of which is another that is round and 
yellow : the tranfverfe feales of the belly are varie¬ 
gated with large fpot?, of a reddifh colour, as well as 
the long flender pointed tail. They avoid the fight of 
a man, and confequently feldom or never do any 
harm. 

The Cencoalt is a fort of Viper of New Spain, and 
has an oblong head flatted before, with large noftrils; 
the mouth has a large dentated border, and the eyes 
are large and fparkling ; the body is covered with 

fpeckled 
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fpeckled fcales, fliaded with fpots that are partly red, 
partly yellow, and partly of a cheftnut colour: the 
fcales on the belly are of a bright alh colour, variegated 
with yellow, and the tail and neck are long and 
fmall. 

The Boiguacu is called by the Portuguefe Cobra de 
Veado, and is fuppofed to be the largeft of all thefe 
kinds of animals. They have been feen from feven to 
twenty-four feet long ; and Marccrave affirms, that 
he has feen one fwallow a goat whole. This feems to 
be the fame that Condamine mentions by the name 
of the Coral, and fays, it is remarkable for the variety 
and livelinefs of its colours; but more efpecially for its 
largentfs, for it is affirmed they are from twenty*five 
to thirty feet long. This author carried two of the 
fkins to France, one of which was fifteen feet long, and 
a foot in diameter. It is thickeft in the middle of 
tbe body, and grows ffiortcr and fmaller towards the 
head and tail. On the middle of the back there is a 
chain of fmall black fpots running along the length of 
it, and on each fide there are large round black fpots, 
at fome diftance from each other, which are white in 
the centre. Between thefe, near the belly, there are 
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two rows of lclTer black fpots, which run parallel to 
the back. It has a double row of lharp teeth in each 
jaw, of a white colour, Ihining like mother of pearl. 
The head is broad, and over the eyes it is raifed into 
two prominences. Near the extremity of the tail there 
are two claws rcfcmbling thofe of birds. 

Piso affirms, that thofe Serpents lie hid in thickets, 
from whence they will come out unawares, and raif. 
ing themfelves upright on their tails, will attack both 
men and beafts. It makes a ftrange hilling noife, when 
exafperated, and will fometimes leap from trees, and 
wind themfelves round the bodies of travellers fo very 
clofely as to kill them. However, Condamine makes 
no mention of this, but he takes notice of their biting, 
which he affirms is not at all dangerous ; for though the 
teeth are fo large as to infpire any one with terror chat 
behold them, yet their bite is not attended with any 
other confcquence than what may proceed from an or* 
dinay wound. 

Dellon affirms, that in the Eaft-Indies there are 
Serpents of twenty feet in length, and fo thick, that 
they are able to fwallow a man. They generally haunt 
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defart places, for though they are fometimes fecn near 
great towns, on the fea fhore, or on the banks of ri¬ 
vers, yet it is generally after lome great inundation- 
He never faw any but what were dead, and they ap¬ 
peared to him like the trunk of a large tree lying on 
the ground. The Americans pretend that one of 
thefe Serpents will fwaliow a Deer, horns and all; and 
the Indians, that it will fwaliow a Buffalo whole; 
both which ftories are very improbable. However 
it . is pretty certain that one of the'Baft Indian Ser¬ 
pents did actually fwaliow a child. 

The Cucurucu is a Serpent from nine to twelve feet 
long, and thicker than a Rattle Snake. Their fcalea- 
are much alike, only thefe are yellow and marked on. 
the back with large black fpots. It is a very venomous 
animal, and greatly to be feared, and yet the fiefh is 
eaten by the favages. 

The Iboboco, of the Brafijians, is called Cobra de 
Coral by the Portuguese. It is two feet long, and al- 
mofl an inch thick ; and the tail towards the end is 
round and fharp like a bodkin. All the belly is of a 
/hining white, and the head has white cubical feales* 
which are black on die edges. Next to thefe is a fpot 
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of a bright red colour, the fcales of which are black on 
the edges, as all the red fpots are. To this a black fpot 
fucceeds, then a white, then a black, and again a red, 
and fo on. The red fpot is about an inch long; and 
two white, and three red, taken together, are an inch 
and a half long, but equal to each other. The edges 
of the white fpots are always black. The bite of thofe 
Serpents are generally fatal; however it can move along 
but flowly. 

The Eoitjapo, of Brafil, has the name of Cobra de 
Lipo among the Portuguefe, and is feven or eight 
feet in length, but is fcarce fo thick as a man’s arm. 
The body is round, and the tail ends in a fharp point. 
The colour in general is olive, except under the belly, 
which is yellowifb, and covered with beautiful triangu¬ 
lar fcales. 

The fpine of the back is furnifhed with a row of 
prickles, which runs from the head to the tail. The 
fcales on the upper part of the body are placed like the 
mefhes of a net with a double thread, which crofting 
each other form a fort of lozenges. The head is de¬ 
fended by a buckler, conMing of large long fcales, and 
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the eyes are large, fparkling, and full of fire. The 
mouth is armed with man fmall teeth. It lives upon 
frogs and is very venomous. 

The Boyuna is a Serpent of Ceylon, which the inha¬ 
bitants are fond of meeting with ; becaufe the/ take it 
to be a fign of good luck, and more efpecially if it hap¬ 
pens to come into their houfes. . The mantle on its 
back confifts of a fine web of fmall feales, which are 
afh coloured and yTlow,and made like a net; they are 
bordered with a mixture of large bay-brown fpots, and 
bn the belly there are others that are fmaller, inclining 
to a rofe colour, and fpeckled. The head is covered 
with beautiful pretty large feales, of a bright chefnut 
colour, fpeckled with red and brown. The feales on 
the belly are white, fpotted with brown. 

There is another Boyuna of Ceylon, with a white 
f head, defended with large feales, and adorned with a 
fort of crown. The edges of the jaws are tranfverfed 
with black ftreaks, and on the hind part of the head 
is the print of a Tiara. The fore-part of the body is 
half a Dutch ell in length, and there are very large fpots, 
variegated with white, chiefly on the back, though 

they 





they extend here and there to the belly. The fcalea 
of the belly and the tail are furrounded with a very nar¬ 
row roundifh border. 

The BOJOBI, fo called by the inhabitants of Brafi!, 
is known to the Spaniards by the name of Cobra Verde, 
or the Green Serpent. It is about an ell in length, 
and as thick as a man’s thumb. The green colour on 
the body is like that of a leek, and lhines very much. 
The mouth is large, and the tongue black, and it 
delights to be near buildings. It is a very harmlefs 
animal, unlefs any one vexes it, and then it will bite, 
which is always fatal. 

Another BOJOBI, is a Serpent of Ceylon, with large 
lips, and is of a beautiful fhape, but it has a terrible 
look; the lips are thick and hanging, and the teeth 
Iharp ; but they are hid in fheaths within the jaw, and 
have a membranous covering. The lips are edged with 
a border of large, pale, reddifh feales made like duds, 
and the eyes are red and fparkling. The upper part of 
the body is of a Alining orange colour variegated with 
draw coloured fpots, and adorned with belts of a red- 
difli brown. 
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Seba informs us, that this Serpent is of different 
fizes, though feldom above that before-mentioned : the 
feales are large, long, and of a fca-green colour, varie - 1 
gated on the back with long, large, tranfverfe ftripes 
as white as alabafter. The feales on the belly are yel¬ 
low and large ; the head is well made, and fliaded 
above with bright red, but grecnifh underneath ; the 
eyes are furrounded with large feales, and the flat 
fnout is quite covered therewith ; the upper lip is 
bordered with the like feales; and the tongue is forked 
and pointed, being white and reddifh ; whereas the 
tongues of moft other ferpents are black. 

There is another ferpent called BOJOBT, and by 
fome the Crowned Serpent. It has a wide, fhort mouth, 
with a black head, marked at the top with a yellowifh 
crown. The eyes are final). and of a fparkling green ; 
but the noflrils are large and open. This Serpent 
generally keeps in old hollow trees. 

The Boiquatrara is a Serpent of the Ifland of St. 
Maurice, which word fignifies the Painted Serpent. 
Thefe kind of Serpents live a long while, and become 
extremely large; the upper part of the body is adorned 
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with a long chain of chefinut-coloured links, fomewhat 
like a net, and on each fide the belly there are round 
faffron-coloured fpots, difpofed In a beautiful order. 
The other feales are large and fpeckled with a pale 
yellow; the head is not large in proportion to the 
body; but it is finely adorned with feales, and thofe 
on the belly are of an aih-colourcd yellow, and barred 
with rays. 


The Boiquatrara, of Amboyna, is fo finely coloured, 
that it is likcwifc called by the natives the Painted 

Serpent. It is beautifully variegated with blue fea- 
green, and dark-green: the feales on the belly are of 
a fea-green, marked on the upper part with four yel¬ 
low ftripes, which run from the head to the tail. 
The head terminates like a long-pointed bill; but the 
mouth is fo large, that it can fwallow a common fowl 
whole; but it has no teeth. This Serpent makes a 
kind of a finging noife, by which it isfaid to invite birds 
within its reach, and then leaps upon them. 

The Caracara is a Brafilian Serpent, with a greyifh 
. head, the back part of which, and the neck, are 

covered 
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covered with fcales of the fame colour, marked with 
dark-brown fpots, that run tranfverfcly in the form 
of a how, and cuts a bl ackifh chain in the middle of 
that part. Where this chain terminates the fcales be¬ 
come of an oblong fhape. That part of the Serpent 
where this chain begins is a little fwelled, and incline- 
able to a red colour. The fcales on each fide of the 
belly are of a bright afli-colour, and on each fide 
the head is a black ftreak, which terminates at the 
nape of the neck. The eyes are large and fhin- 
in g. 

The Jararaca is a fhort Serpent, feldom exceed¬ 
ing half a cubit in length. There are prominent 
veins in the head, as in thofe of Vipers, and it hifTes 
much in the fame manner. It is marked with red and 
black fpots; but all the other parts are of a dirt colour. 
The Portuguefe have-a remedy for its bite, called by 
them Herva de Cobras, and by the natives Caatia, 
which being applied outwardly, and taken inwardly, 
cures not only the bites of this, but of all other Ser¬ 
pents. 
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The farefboya, and Cacaboya, are two amphibious 
Serpents, that live as well on laud as in the water; 
and upon that account are not unlike our Water 
Snakes. However they are not fo pernicious as thofe 
in Eu rope. They are quite black, and not very large, 
and will bite when angered, but the wound admits 
of an eafy cure. There is one of this kind of a yel¬ 
low colour, fix palms in length, which is more 
to be feared by the country people, on account of 
devouring the poultry, than from the danger of its 
bite. 

The Girawpiagara, which fignifies an Egg-cater, is 
an oblong Serpent or Snake of a black colour, only it 
is yellowifh on the bread. They are very nimble in 
getting up the highed trees, where they feek birds 
neits and devour the eggs. 

The Jararacucu is about thirty inches in length ; its 
teeth are very large, apd when it is about to bite, 
they are thrud out of the mouth like fingers; but at 
other times they are hid within the cheeks. The 
venom is of a yellow fluid, fo powerful that it will kill 
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* man in the fpace of twenty-four hours. Thefe Ser¬ 
pents bring forth feveral young ones at a time, and 
fome of them that have been killed have been found 
to have thirteen in their belly. 

The American Cobra de Capetlo, fo called by the 
Spaniards, feerns to be a fort of Viper. The upper 
T art of the body is of a dark red, and fome white 
{breaks run acrofs it : the belly is of a pale red, and 
the upper part of the tail of a fcarlet colour; but the 
top of the head is whitifii. The forehead is marked 
with a fpot in the ihape of a pair of fpe&acles, and the 
eyes are fmalL It lives upon fpiders, and infers of the 
like kind. 

The Cobra de Capello, of Siam, from the head to 
the end of the tail is of a greyifli afh-colour, and has a 
little brownifh red on the back. The feales on the 
belly are large, and of a reddifh pale inclining to an afh- 
calour. The mark on the forehead is not fo large as 
that of the foregoing, and the chequered feales are 
without ornament. The eyes are large and fhining* 
and the fore-teeth are fo fmall that they can hardly be 
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fccn being covered with a loofe /kin ; but the hinder 
teeth are fharp and croaked. 


The Serpens Oceliatus, or the Eyed Serpent, is fo 
called on account of the various white fpots on its 
black Ann. Some give it the name of the Dart, on 
account of the fwiftnefs with which it throws itfeif on 
its enemy, when it meets with an opportunity. It may 
be taken with a great deal of eafe: for a fmall blow on 
the back with a flick will Hop its career, and then there 
IS no difficulty in killing it. 


The Tree Serpent is fo called, becaufe it perches 
commonly upon trees; it is three ells in length, three 
quarters of an inch thick, and it winds itfeif about the 
branches of trees; where it continues a long time with¬ 
out motion. One not accuflomed to thefe Serpents, 
unlefs he has a very piercing fight indeed, may eafijy 
mi Hake them for branches of trees, which they do not 
difTcr from in colour, except in the fpots. When any 
one comes near the place where they lurk, it is ufual fi r 
them to datt their heads at the perfon’s face, by which 
nteans they often wound .them. When the mifehief is 
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done, they get down from the tree as faft as they ca* 
in order to get away ; but as they arc flow in their mo¬ 
tion they may be foon overtaken and knocked on th® 
head. They do not leap from the tree, but get down 
by winding along the branches. Many of thefe are 
put into fpirits, and fent by the Dutch to Holland as 
prefentt to their friends. 

The Blind Serpent is very common at the Cape of 
good Hope, and his fcales are black, with brown, 
white and red fpots. Its bite is not fo dangerous as 
that of other Serpents, and is found often in the clefts 
of rocks and other places about them, where they may 
be killed with little trouble. 

TheDipfas is fo called from the Greek word, which 
figniSes thirft, becaufe thofe who have the misfortune 
o be bit by it have always a paffionate defire for drink. 
Some call it Preflcr, which fignifies to burn, on account 
of the burning fenfation that it caufes. This Serpent 
is about three quarters of an ell long, and is very thick 
a little below the head, with a blackifh back. It is 

very nimble in attacking any perfon ; aad its bite in- 
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tUmcs the blood to fuels a degree, that it caufes a burn- 
ing third. 

The Chayquarona is a BKfillan Serpent, whofe male 

is adorned with rings from the head, which are hand- 
fome, to the extremity of the tail. On each fide the 
neck there are nine black fpots, which look like eyes, 
as in fome kind of Lampreys: fome of the rings are 
red, and others of a pale yellow, and the feales of the 
lower belly arc of a faint blue. The female is like the 
male, only the rings are of four colours, and there arc 
no fpots on the fides of the neck. 

The Horned Snakes are like the Rattle Snakes for 
colour, but rather lighter. They hifs exaAly like a 
goofe when any animal comes near them. They ftrike 
at their enemy with their tail, which is armed at the 
end with a horny fubftance like a cock’s fpur; which 

being venomous, generally kills thofe that are Jlruck 
with it. 

The Water Snakes of Carolina are of four forts; 
the fir ft is of the colour of the Horn Snake, but fomc- 
what lefs; the next is a very long one of a different 
colour, and will fwim over a river a league in 
breadth. They generally hang upon birch, and other 
' I 
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trees, near the water fide. Their hit; is reckoned ‘ve¬ 
nomous.' The third fort is of the colour of an Engliih 
Viper, and delights in places wheie there is fait water. 
The bite is accounted dangerous, but whether deadly 
or not, is notfaid. The Jaft kind is of a black colour, 
and frequents ponds and ditches, which is all that au¬ 
thors fay of it. 

The Swamp Snakes are ¥ery near a kin to the Wa¬ 
ter Snakes, and may properly be ranked in that num¬ 
ber. The belly of the firft is of a carnation or pink 
colour, and its back of a di.ty brown; they are of a 
large irze, but not very venomous. The iecond fort is 
large, of a dirty brown colour, and continues always in 
themarfhes. The laft is mottled, and very poifonous, 
with prodigious wide mouths. They grow to the thick- 
uc£s of the calf cf a nun’s leg, and frequent the dees of 
fw amp sand ponds. 

The Red Bellied Land Snake is fo called, on account 
of the colour of its belly, which is nearly that of am 
orange Seme have been bitten by thefe Snakes with¬ 
out any bad confequencts, while others have fuHired 
greatly on that account. 
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I he Red Bacaed Snakes are i'o called from die colour 
of dm back. They are long and flcnder, and their bite 

“ ata 38 *° admit of cure. However they are 
happi.y very uncommon. 

The blackTruncheon Snake lies under the roots of tree. 

0n ; he banks of rivers - When any thing difturbs 
them, they dart into the water like an arrow out of a 

bow. They are fo called from their fhape, for they are 
very thick and ihort. } 

The Lamanda, or the King of Serpents, fo called by 
Seba, .sanative of the ifland of Java. It is fo curiouf- 
y coloured and fpotted, that a very ikilful painter whom 
he employed, could not come up ,o the beauty of 
the original. The head is well proportioned, and the 
forehead is of a yeliowilh aih colour, covered with 

cl’ W ' ,h 3 red Cr ° fs made like the ; ‘-on part 

° ahalkerd i and near it are two annular fpots, which 
furround others that are fmaller, From the eyes, which 
•are lively and fparkling, to the nape of the neck, there 
runs along the fide of the upper jaw a bay-brown 
vanegated (freak; and the lower jaw is encircled under¬ 
neath with another of the fame colour. The hinder 

1 * part 
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part of the head is finely fpotted, and the mouth is 
armed with Iharp crooked teeth. The upper part of 
the body is very beautiful, for it feemsto be painted 
with coats of arms, and crowns of different fliapes, 
fo interwoven with each other, that any one would 
imagine they were the work of fome curious painter. 
The"fcales are like lozenges of various colours, and the 
tail is adorned with a lingular orange-coloured fpot. 
The tranfverfe fcales are of an Ifabella colour, that is, 
between white and yellow, and beautifully marked with 
hlackilh fpots of different fizes. This Serpent is about 
feven feet and a half long, but the thicknefs is not 
proportionable to the length. 



ftj-eak the lines are 
pale red, and run 
fo the beginning of 


of the tail Toward* the extremity of 
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the tail, the colours become more deep, for the bright 
yellow changes into a deep yellow, and the brownifh 
red into one the colour of vermilion, with a kind of a 
black border. The large yellowilh fpots, and the 
upper part of the body, are marked with flefli-coloured 
fpecks; the head is large, the aieck {lender, and the 
tongue long and forked. The mouth is armed with 
long teeth, the eyes are large and fparkling, and the 
(calcs on the belly are of a yeilowifli afh-colour, marbled 
with blackifh fpots and other ornaments. 

The Nintipolonga is a Serpent of Ceylon, which is 
of a fine marble colour, and has the head adorned with 
fmall flowcis. The whole body is of a liver colour, 
marbled with bright afh-colour, and the fpots are ter¬ 
minated with black edges, only they are of a fallow 
colour in fome places, and very white in others. 
The forehead is covered with large bright yellow feales, 
difpofed in the (liapc of fmall flowers ; and the eyes are 
large, blue, and fparkling. The opening of the mouth. 
Which is armed with {harp crooked teeth, is defended 
by a border of thick feales. The tongue is white, 
pretty long and forked. The tail diminifhes gradually 
to a point. 


The Petzeoak is a Mexican Serpent, the upper part 
of whofc body is yellow, mixed with a little red, and 
covered with large fcales like lozenges, which are 
frnooth and llippery to the touch. 1 he tranfverfe 
lcales of the belly are mixed with red and yellow, and 
the head is defended by large ftrong fcales that rife like 
lumps. It is about four feet and a half in length, and 
thick in proportion. Thefe fort of Serpents hide them- 
iclves in hollow trees, where they watch for their 
prey. 

The Pimberah, according to Seba, is a Serpent of 
Ceylon, as thick as a man, and of a proportionable 
length. It has a terrible sfpedf, on account of its two 
large eyes placed on the top of the head next the Tides. 
The jaws are armed with teeth cut like a faw, anu 
the mouth has a border in the form of a fhell. I s 
forehead is covered with grey and afii-coloured fcales, 
adorned with large beautiful fpots, and furrowed acrofs 
with three flreaks, in the fliape of fo many erodes, hs 
fcales on the upper part of the body are reddifn, {haded 
with large fpots of a dark brown, of which Tome are 
reddilh, and others oblong, ranged in a fine propor¬ 
tion, from the top of the head to the end oi the tail, 
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serpents. 

'whicli is (lender. This variegation is accompanied on 
the (ides with large triangular black fpots. Underneath, 
towards the bottom of the belly, a third row of very 
(mail fpots extend near the tranfverfe fcalcs, which are 
large, of an afh-colour, and dhpofed in a beautiful 
•order. 

The Polenga is a Serpent of Ceylon, according to 
Seba. Its head is covered with fmall thin afh-coloured 
(cales, inclining to yellow, and marked with reudifh 
llrcaks. Its eyes are fmall, and the edges of the mouth 
are bordered with a fimple lip without feales. Its jaws 
are armed with (harp teeth, and the feales on the upper 
part of the body are adorned with large beautiful 
fpots, feme of which are of a purpiifh brown, and 
others of a yellowifh afh-colour, all of which are 
terminated by a blackifh border; thofe on the fides 
are brown and quadrangular, with a yellow afh-coloured 
fpeck in the middle. Likcwife on the upper part of 
the body, there are black irregular fpecks mixed with 
the fpots; the yellow afh-coloured feales, that traverfe 
the belly underneath, are all marked with black fpots. 
Its tail is one third-part of the whole animal, which 
* -4 grows 
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grows gradually more {lender, and becomes infenfibiy 
of a more reddifh-colour. It is generally faid to be 
very innocent, and is admitted into the houfes of the. 
natives. 
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Vipers Serpents from Seba, that have particular 
Names. 




r r 

L HERE .ire befides feveral forts of Serpents deferibed 
b.y Seba, which he lias not diffinguifhed by any parti¬ 
cular names : 

AMONG THFSE ARE, 

A Viper, which was fent from the ifland of Madeira, 
and is represented as lying in a bundle of hair. fti this 
fituation Vipers are commonly found when they are 
afleep, with the head ftretched out and expofed to the 
fun beams. The head is long and fiat, and the jaws 
are placed more backward than ordinary. The upper 
part of the body is of the colour of lead, and covered 

with. 
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with rliombodial fcales fpotted with yellow, fo as to 
appear in the form of chains. T he fcales of the belly 
are of an afh colour inclining to yellow, but fhaded 
here and there with black, like fome fort of marble. 

An Eaft-Indian Viper, of the I-fiand of Java, other- 
wife called the Snake of Jararaka. It is all over of a 
reddiih brown, variegated with white, and the fcales are 
whitilh, pretty large, and intermixed with a fmaller 
fort of a red bay colour, and difpofed on the back like a 
chain. Its head is large and puffed up, and the eyes are 
fo fparkling, that this Viper has a terrible look. It is 
generally met with under the fhoots of a tree, called 
the Horned Acacia. 

A male Eaft-Indian Viper, with two long teeth or 
tufks, which are not very thick, and are placed in 
the upper jaw; befides thefe, the mouth is fuinifhed 
with others that are fmatl, throughout the whole extent 
of both jaws. The body is remarkably fpotted, and it 
is covered with brownifh fcales, difpofed in a beautiful 
order, and fpeckled with fpots, the largeft of which 
join each other, and, as it were, creep along to the end 
of the taiL 


A Viper 
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A Viper of Surinam, which is all over fcales, and 
every part of the fkin is hid by fmall reddifh fcales. 

An American Viper, beautifully fpotted, and the 
back variegated with a mixture of white, palifh red 
and black. 1 he belly is of a bright afh colour, and 
the eyes are lively. Its head is pretty large, but com- 
prefild, and the nape of the neck is. marbled with fpots, 
which are either white or inclining to red. Its fore¬ 
head is covered with large greyilh fcales ; but the tail 
is not fo pointed as in other Vipers. 

A male American Viper, fent from the ifland of Eu- 
liacliia. The colour is reddifh, and a chain runs 
throughout the length of the body, confifting of fmall 
links with four points, and marked in the middle with 
an oval fpot. The mouth is full of fmall teeth, as iu 
■other Vipers. . 

A female Viper, fent from the [{land of Euflachia, 
and yet of a different kind from the former, for it does 
not only differ in ‘colour, and in the fpots, hut the head 
is in the fliape of that of a calf, and very large on the 

back 
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back part. The mouth is larger, but the neck more 
llender, which might feem to render the fwallowing 
difficult; and yet it is able to fwallow frogs, toads, and 
.lizards. The upper part of the body is- covered with 
reddiffi feales, and there is a chain of a b'4y brown 
colour. 

A female Viper of the ifland of Saint Euflachla. The 
mouth and head are pretty large ; the colour is yellow 
about the neck, and on the nape there are two black 
fpots : the body is covered with large reddiffi feales; 
acrofs which, on the back, there are green ones that 
fhine like fattin. The belly is of a palifh yellow, {haded 
with black fpots, which are extended in the ffiape of 
little flames. 

Another female Viper, from the ifland of Etjflachia, 
which is not lefs beautiful than the former. The feales 
on the upper part of the body are of a lively blue, and 
each of them are marked with a whitifh fpot : but the 
belly and the feales that crofs it fillemot. The head 
is made like that of the former, only it is covered with 
large blue fcaks. 


A fem.de 
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A female Viper of the ifle of Ceylon, which has a 
large flattifli nofe, and a terrible look. Its colouring is 
very fine, con filling of white, cheflnut colour, and 
reddifh, curioufly diverfified. The head is large, as 
well as the mouth : and it makes a noife like the voice 
of one that is firiging. It has two rattles at the end of 
the tail, which may be heard at feme diflance, and 
ferve as a waruing for perfons to keep out of the way. 
It lies concealed among the plants and trees of open 
forefis. This feems to be like the American Rattle 
Snake. 

Another Viper of the ifle of Ceylon, of a very beau¬ 
tiful kind. It is covered from the head to the extre¬ 
mity of the pointed tail, with finall yellow and red 
feales, waved every where with dark brown fpots. Its 
head feems to be gilded, and is covered with very large 
feales, in proportion to thofe of the body. 

A beautiful Viper of Antycira, whofe back is marked 
with annular fpots, which run tranfverfely, and are 
placed feparately. They are of a ftraw colour, with 
bay brown edges j but on the fidcs of the belly, they 

join 
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join other black, or rather cheftnut coloured fpot», 
variegated with yeliowifti rays, made like a crcfce.pt. 
Its forehead is of an oblong fliape, covered with fruali 
thin fcales of a faffron colour, reddilh on the edges; 
they are divided, in the middle of the forehead by a 
cheftnut coloured ray, that extends to the nofe ; but 
the jaws and the neck are of a bright yellow. The 
other fcales on the body are of a brownifn afh colour, 
mixed with yellow ; but thofe on the belly areas white 
38 fnow. 
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